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Week Ending Friday, March 11, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Summit in Brussels, Belgium 


March 5, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

As many of you know, I recently returned 
from Brussels, Belgium, where I met with 
the leaders of the North Atlantic alliance. 
I’m glad to say that the Western alliance 
remains a strong and unified guardian of 
the free world, ready to meet the many 
challenges before us. 

In all of my meetings with allied leaders 
there was a unity of purpose and resolve 
that I found heartening and uplifting. That 
strength and unity have never been more 
sorely tested or better proven than in the 
events leading up to, and making possible, 
the recent signing of our historic treaty 
with the Soviet Union .to eliminate an 
entire class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons. Let me, if I may, review those events, 
because they provide a lesson that was 
much on my mind this week in Brussels, a 
valuable lesson about the only effective way 
to deal with the Soviet Union: from a posi- 
tion of strength. 

INF refers to Intermediate-Range Nucle- 
ar Forces. They only became an issue in the 
seventies and early eighties when the Sovi- 
ets began targeting their new SS-20 missiles 
against every major city in Western Europe 
and our friends in Asia, as well. The free 
nations had no comparable weapon to 
counter this new threat. So, NATO agreed 
on what we called a dual-track policy. We 
would negotiate with the Soviets to get 
them to remove their missiles or to reduce 
them to the lowest possible equal level, and 
we would also deploy our own forces to 
counter their new threat. 

Well, the Soviets tried every play in the 
book to keep NATO from deploying these 
weapons. They stalled, they threatened, fi- 
nally, they walked out of the negotiations in 
Geneva when we did begin deploying. The 
political pressure brought to bear on West- 


ern Europe was immense. Many said our 
allies couldn’t take it and they’d cave in. 
Demonstrations erupted in many of the 
capital cities in Europe, and the demonstra- 
tors’ line was very similar to the Soviets’: no 
NATO deployments. 

In the United States, the so-called nuclear 
freeze movement gained strength. Well, if 
those demonstrators had gotten their way, 
there would be no INF treaty. There would 
be no agreement with the Soviet Union to 
reduce, for the first time in history, nuclear 
armaments. The Soviet SS-20’s would still 
be in place, threatening the populations of 
Western Europe and Asia. 

The lesson learned: One must always ne- 
gotiate with the Soviets from a position of 
strength. At this NATO meeting, we talked 
with our allies about ways to apply this 
lesson. After the removal of the Soviet in- 
termediate-range missile threat, our highest 
priorities are: first, to negotiate a 50-per- 
cent reduction in strategic arms; second, to 
address the fact that the Warsaw Pact con- 
ventional forces, arrayed offensively along 
the Iron Curtain, far outnumber NATO’s; 
and third, to address the problems created 
by the continued Soviet maintenance of the 
world’s largest chemical weapons arsenal. 

That’s why continued modernization of 
NATO forces, nuclear and conventional, is 
essential. Most of you have heard of SDI— 
our Strategic Defense Initiative that may 
one day make ballistic missiles obsolete. At 
the same time, we must continue to pursue 
NATO’s conventional defense initiative to 
develop high-tech conventional weapons 
that may be an important part of the 
answer to the Soviets’ aggressive strategy 
on the European continent. 

These issues were on our agenda in Brus- 
sels. We resolved there to press for large, 
asymmetrical reductions to Warsaw Pact 
conventional forces, for example, tanks and 
artillery. General Secretary Gorbachev talks 
at home about perestroika—that’s Russian 
for restructuring. Well, it’s time for some 
restructuring in the Warsaw Pact. It’s time 
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for the abandonment of the Soviet offensive 
strategy on the continent. 

We must never forget that arms reduc- 
tion is not enough. Armaments are only the 
symptom, not the cause, of a much deeper 
division between free societies and the 
unfree. That division is at its heart a moral 
division. Perhaps it is best symbolized by 
the Berlin Wall and the horrible barrier 
that cuts down the center of Europe, divid- 
ing nations, peoples, families. The question 
must be asked, When can we ever hope to 
achieve a real and lasting peace with a 
regime that is so fearful of its own people 
that it must imprison them behind barbed 
wire? That’s why, when I visited the Berlin 
Wall last year, I issued a challenge to Mr. 
Gorbachev: If you really want glasnost, if 
you really want openness, tear down that 
wall. 

So, let me conclude by saying, I found 
this week in Brussels what the Atlantic alli- 
ance has demonstrated now for 40 years: 
that a peace built on strength can and will 
endure. And I am convinced, after our 
meeting, that the alliance of free nations 
has never been stronger. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks at the Annual Washington 
— of the Veterans of Foreign 
ars 


March 7, 1988 


Thank you, Commander Earl Stock, and 
it’s good to see here Ladies Auxiliary Presi- 
dent Joan Katkus. 

I’ve always said it’s a pleasure and an 
honor to speak before a meeting of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. You are the men 
who, from the Marne to the Bulge, from 
Okinawa to Omaha Beach, from the Chosin 
Reservoir to Hamburger Hill, have defend- 
ed America’s heritage and fought for the 
freedom not only of our nation but peoples 
all over the world. 

Today as veterans you're still defending 
freedom. Whether it’s supporting adequate 
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defense budgets or aid to the freedom fight- 
ers in Nicaragua or teaching America’s 
young people the meaning of our precious 
rights through your Voice of Democracy 
program, the members of the VFW are still 
on the front lines, still leading the charge, 
and still showing what true patriotism really 
means. That’s why when you sound the 
bugle this is one old rider in the horse cav- 
alry who snaps to attention. 

As you may know, I returned last Thurs- 
day from a 2-day visit to Europe, where I 
met with the leaders of the other Western 
allies, and I'll talk about that meeting in a 
moment. At another time, I might have 
liked to take a few more days over there, 
see some sights, and maybe buy Nancy a 
few presents. But I had a meeting here in 
Washington I couldn’t miss. I’ve told you 
this before, and it’s true as ever. I'd travel 
halfway around the world to meet with the 
VFW. 

Let me say here something that I regard 
as an obvious truth, but one that seems to 
need repeating. America owes a great debt 
to its fighting men. And it’s a debt that our 
nation will carry as long as it lives, for with- 
out our fighting men, our nation would not 
live. That’s why I don’t understand those 
who would so easily forget. I’m speaking 
about those who would turn their backs on 
the men missing in action in Southeast Asia. 
We have a moral bond as sacred as any a 
free people can make with one of their own 
to close no books, write no last chapters, 
reach no final conclusions until we have the 
fullest possible accounting of every soldier, 
airman, aviator, marine, and civilian lost in 
Laos, Cambodia, or Vietnam. 

To you who came home, the Emergency 
Veterans’ Job Training Act I signed at your 
convention in New Orleans 5 years ago and 
the new GI bill I signed last June are the 
least we can do to show America’s grati- 
tude. And as you know, I believe we also 
should create a Cabinet-level Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

I’ve always found that Americans are 
deeply grateful to our veterans—even those 
Americans who aren’t too good at showing 
it. This is my way of sliding into a story. 
While it doesn’t concern an American vet- 
eran, it’s about a great allied fighting man. 
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It was during World War II, and British 
Field Marshal Montgomery had come to 
America to help spur the war effort. A 
dinner was held in his honor in Hollywood. 
Sam Goldwyn, one of the founders of MGM, 
was to toast Field Marshal Montgomery. 
And when the time came, Sam, who has a 
reputation for misspeaking, got up, waited 
for silence, then after a few words said, “I 
propose a toast to Marshall Field Montgom- 
ery.” [Laughter] Well, Jack Warner was sit- 
ting next to Sam and tried to help. And he 
said, “Montgomery Ward, you mean.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, as I said a moment ago, I’ve just 
returned from meeting with the leaders of 
our North Atlantic allies. And next year, the 
alliance marks its 40th anniversary. Its 
achievement has been simple and historic: 
40 years of freedom and democracy in 
Western Europe—and without armies clash- 
ing anywhere on the continent. Since the 
fall of Rome more than 1,500 years ago, 
Europe has known few longer periods of 
total peace. Americans, including some of 
you, have helped keep that peace and pre- 
serve that freedom. As President Kennedy 
told our troops in Germany 25 years ago: 
“Millions sleep peacefully at night, because 
you stand in this field.” You know when I 
hear about peace marchers in Europe or 
here I think of our young men and women 
in uniform. They’re the real peace march- 
ers. 

At the meeting last week, the Atlantic 
alliance celebrated one of the great 
achievements of its history. More than a 
decade ago, without warning, without prov- 
ocation, the Soviet Union challenged the 
strategic balance in Europe and stationed 
an entirely new level of weapon, one for 
which NATO had no fully effective deter- 
rent: the intermediate-range SS-20 nuclear 
missile. To keep the balance that keeps the 
peace, NATO had to meet this challenge, 
and meet it NATO did. In 1979 it voted to 
deploy U.S. Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces. It also voted to press for a U.S. ne- 
gotiation with the Soviets on this issue. 

Shortly after I came into office, I pro- 
posed that our negotiators should work for 
what we called the zero option—remove all 
U.S. and Soviet longer range INF missiles. 
You may recall that some of our critics said 
I couldn’t be serious, that this was just a 


ploy to ambush arms control and put it out 
of commission for the duration. The Soviets 
said they would walk out of negotiations if 
we went ahead with deployment. Well, we 
did, and they did. 

But NATO stuck to its guns. In the face 
of heavy political fire, the leaders of NATO 
moved forward. Many faced demonstrations 
at home, and some of those demonstrations 
turned to violence. But eventually, after the 
missiles went in place, the Soviets returned 
to the bargaining table, and today we have 
the agreement our critics said was impossi- 
ble: the zero option. Now, I can’t think of 
any better demonstration of what you and 
I’ve been saying for years: that the road to 
peace is through American and free world 
strength. 

And no one should ever forget that you 
helped America stand its ground against the 
political assault here at home and finally to 
take the hill in arms talks. Yes, once again 
you defended our nation’s security, peace, 
and freedom. And now your support is 
needed on another front. I hope that you, 
the members of the VFW, will vigorously 
support ratification of the INF treaty. 

And by the way, let me just tell you, I 
wouldn’t have signed that or any other 
agreement with the Soviets if I didn’t be- 
lieve we could effectively verify it. The net- 
works have been having fun in the last few 
months playing clips of my statement just 
after I came to office that the Soviets re- 
served to themselves the right to lie and 
cheat for their own ends. They say I’ve 
changed. I’ve got news for them. [Laughter] 
If I trusted the Soviets, I wouldn’t have in- 
sisted on the strict verification provisions 
that we have in this treaty—the toughest 
that have ever been adopted. Now, maybe 
they call that trust. Well, if so, it must be 
the kind of trust a sage meant when he 
said, “Trust everybody, but cut the cards.” 
[Laughter] 

But something amazing has happened 
since Mr. Gorbachev and I signed the INF 
agreement in Washington in December. In 
Europe and here at home, some of the very 
same people who told us not to deploy the 
Pershing II and ground-launched cruise 
missiles, who said we were being provoca- 
tive and that our defense buildup in general 
was a step back in the safety of the world— 
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these same people are now taking credit for 
the INF agreement. They say that the 
agreement is a victory for what they’ve 
been calling for: cuts in defense, eliminat- 
ing or scaling back vital weapons systems. 
Well, as a great general said once at the 
Battle of the Bulge, “Nuts!” [Laughter] 

The truth is just the opposite. This is not 
the time to drop our guard. It’s time to look 
forward and ask what we must do to keep 
the peace not only in Europe but around 
the world. And the answer is the same as 
it’s always been: Keep America and its allies 
strong. In Europe this means continuing to 
modernize our remaining nuclear forces 
and modernizing our conventional forces as 
well, giving them what is called smart 
weapons that help even the odds against 
the much larger armies of the Warsaw Pact. 
It’s just this simple: If we’re going to put 
young Americans in harm’s way, we owe 
them the best weapons money can buy. 

Keeping America strategically strong 
means going forward, as well, with our re- 
search, development, and testing on a stra- 
tegic defense against ballistic missiles. SDI 
is America’s best guarantee that the Soviets 
will stick to their agreements in arms re- 
ductions. It’s also protection against an acci- 
dental missile launch and against some 
madman who might take over a country 
that can get ballistic missiles. In short, as 
I’ve said before, it’s an insurance policy, and 
we're not the first ones the agent has vis- 
ited. 

The Soviets have been spending far more 
money developing strategic defenses than 
we have and have been doing it longer. In 
the last decade, they’ve poured roughly 
$200 billion into their programs. In 2 
weeks, we mark the fifth anniversary of our 
Strategic Defense Initiative, and in that 
time, we’ve spent only $13 billion—less 
than 7 percent what the Soviets spent in 
the decade. To give you an idea of the mag- 
nitude of the Soviet efforts, they’ve assigned 
10,000 of their top scientists and engineers 
to their military laser program alone. It 
would be foolhardy not to pursue SDI, and 
that’s why America must research, develop, 
and test SDI. And when it’s ready, we must 
deploy it. 

Now that we have the INF treaty, our 
negotiating priorities are a 50-percent re- 
duction in strategic arms; a conventional 
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arms balance in Europe; and an effective, 
verifiable, and truly global ban on all chem- 
ical weapons. We'll need to keep up our 
strength if we’re to succeed, and that’s why 
the Congress must not further reduce the 
defense budget. 

Not long ago I saw a letter from your 
commander to Members of Congress. He 
sent it following his recent visit to Central 
America, and I think he summed things up 
as well as anyone ever has when he said 
that, in his words: “The real issue before 
the Congress and the country is not the 
contras, it is communism in Central Amer- 
ica. 

You know, recently the Government of 
El Salvador found documents on the body 
of a Communist courier. The papers includ- 
ed a review of the situation in Central 
America, and in those papers it said: “The 
defeat of the contras would be a grave stra- 
tegic defeat for the United States, especially 
if we take into account the geopolitical posi- 
tion of Central America.” 

Well, the VFW understands this. The 
Communists in Central America understand 
this. The Soviets understand this. It’s time 
that Congress understood it, too. A Soviet 
base on the American mainland is a pistol 
pointed at the heart of the Americas. 

During the first round of debate on aid to 
the freedom fighters a few weeks ago, one 
of the congressional leaders opposing aid 
said that we shouldn’t keep money flowing 
to the contras, because for every dollar we 
gave them, the Soviets would give the San- 
dinistas five. Well, he ought to remember 
something Pericles, the great leader of an- 
cient Athens, said: “The secret of liberty is 
courage.” 

Too many of the opponents of aid to the 
freedom fighters claim to be the heirs of 
Franklin Roosevelt, who told us when the 
odds are stacked against us that America 
had a rendezvous with destiny and then led 
us to the fight, and of Harry Truman, who 
helped Greece and Turkey stand up to 
communism and led us into NATO. 

You know, when I listen to the critics and 
their claims to be what F.D.R. and Truman 
would be today, it reminds me of a time I 
was on the set of a movie that happened to 
involve Irving Berlin. As a matter of fact, it 
was called “This is the Army.” I was already 
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in the Army, but some of us on active duty 
were sent back temporarily to be in that 
film, which as you all know, all the pro- 
ceeds went to Army emergency relief. 

Well, Irving Berlin, who had written that 
and who had written the first one in World 
War I, “Yip Yip Yaphank,” was on the set. 
And Irving asked if he couldn’t play one 
part there, because there was a flashback to 
World War I, and Irving wanted to sing his 
song “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning.” [Laughter] Now, he’s a great 
writer of songs, not particularly a great 
singer of songs. [Laughter] And as we were 
filming that scene and he, in his World War 
I uniform, was singing, one of the crew 
leaned over to me and whispered, “If the 
fellow that wrote that song could hear this 
guy sing it, he’d roll over in his grave.” 
[Laughter] 

Courage hasn’t exactly been the watch- 
word of some opponents of contra aid. 
Harry Truman said: “The buck stops here.” 
But last week, aid opponents tried to pass 
the buck of responsibility for abandoning in 
the field the young men and women of the 
democratic resistance. And that ploy failed, 
as it should have. Now it’s time for Con- 
gress to show that it knows you can’t have 
real peace negotiations when one side has 
helicopter gunships and the other has ban- 
dages. Recently, Daniel Ortega has said he’s 
going to crush the freedom fighters, and he 
has thrown out the peace mediator, Cardi- 
nal Obando y Bravo. You know where 
Ortega stands. Isn’t it time for Congress to 
have the courage to show where it stands? 

You better than anyone know that Ameri- 
cans have never lacked for courage. On the 
eve of the Second World War, an observer 
from another country said: “Most people 
think Americans love luxury and that their 
culture is shallow and meaningless. It’s a 
mistake. I can tell you that Americans are 
full of the spirit of justice, fight, and adven- 
ture.” Those were the words of Japan’s 
senior admiral in the war, Admiral Yama- 
moto, who added: “Japan cannot beat 
America.” 

In thousands of foxholes and trenches, 
cockpits and decks, around the world, the 
American spirit of justice and the just fight, 
our love of freedom and devotion to the 
dignity of man have been the hope of mil- 
lions for liberty and a better life. You more 


than anyone else know what courage it has 
taken. It was courage like that of Sergeant 
Howard Collette, whose bomber was hit 
over the Celebes, and as it plunged toward 
the Pacific, he was heard over the radio 
reading aloud from his pocket Bible to his 
wounded comrades, calming them, comfort- 
ing them, as he and they fell to their final 
rest. On every continent and ocean in this 
century, Americans have left such stories. 
Courage is our mark, freedom and democ- 
racy our gift to mankind. And you, who 
know this so well, help us keep it that way 
forever. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:34 a.m. in 
the Sheraton Ballroom at the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel. 


Remarks to Media Executives During a 
White House Briefing on Drug Abuse 


March 7, 1988 


I’m delighted all of you could come by 
today. The question before us is a simple 
one: What value do we place on human 
dignity and on human worth? I realize 
that’s rather bluntly put. But you know, one 
of the things I’ve been intrigued by while 
I’ve held this job is an attitude in govern- 
ment that says every approach to public 
policy issues must be complicated and indi- 
rect. Now, come to think of it—and I know 
this will come as a surprise—it kind of re- 
minds me of an anecdote from back in the 
days when I was also in the media business, 
in radio. 

And most of you will remember for those 
radio dramas the sound effects man and all 
of the things that he devised, from coconut 
shells that he would pound on his chest to 
be a horse galloping and so forth. This one 
particular time at WHO-Des Moines, re- 
hearsing for a play there, and there was a 
sound effect that called for water falling on 
a board. And the sound effect man went to 
work. He tried sand on a drum, and he 
tried rice on cardboard and peas on some- 
thing else. And he was going on, and he 
couldn’t get anything that sounded, through 
the microphone, like water on a board. And 
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it was getting near show time, and some- 
body suggested trying water on a board. 
[Laughter] And you know, it sounded just 
like water on a board. 

Well, that may seem a long way from the 
drug problem, but it isn’t. Trying water on 
the board is really what we’ve tried to do 
with America’s problem. You see, so much 
has changed during the past few years that 
I'm not sure many of us remember the 
skepticism that greeted early antidrug ef- 
forts. There were even those who ques- 
tioned whether drugs were that much of a 
threat to society. Well, we’re wiser now, 
and sadly so. We know that the price our 
society and our children have paid for laxity 
about what is quite simply a public health 
menace of the first order. 

Which is what brings us here today. I 
know most of you in the media are cautious 
about being part of joint efforts with any 
government agency, and as a general rule, I 
think this caution is well-advised. But on 
certain matters of life and death, on ques- 
tions of national survival, I think there’s 
room for common purpose between us. 

The fact that those of us here today and 
people from almost every walk of life are 
now allied on this issue indicates a new 
public consensus, a consensus that has de- 
veloped around what we just talked about, 
a very simple, very direct set of proposi- 
tions: that drugs hurt, that drugs kill, that 
each of us must in our daily lives, just say 
no to drug use and drug users. And saying 
no doesn’t just mean a private refusal to use 
drugs: It also means taking active steps 
against drugs or drug use whenever it 
occurs and whenever we see it. 

Now, this set of very direct propositions 
has had impact. For the first time, we’re 
seeing progress—progress measured in sta- 
tistics, but also in something much more 
profound: a change in awareness across 
America, a change that puts the goal of a 
drug free generation within our grasp. The 
most recent survey of the Nation’s high 
school seniors is indicative of the change. 
Even more revealing than the fact that one- 
third fewer seniors acknowledged current 
use of cocaine in 1987 than the year before, 
almost all the students said it was wrong 
even to try a drug like cocaine. 

So, America, and especially young people, 
are realizing that we have a drug abuse 
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problem and that illegal drugs are deadly 
and wrong. It’s gratifying to see that in 
homes, schools, businesses, and communities 
across the United States the wall of denial is 
crashing down. We’re also recognizing that 
individual freedom does not include the 
right to self or social destruction. Drug use 
is not a victimless crime; it is not a private 
matter. While we must be concerned with 
the personal consequences for the individ- 
ual, we must demonstrate our great con- 
cern for the millions of innocent citizens 
who pay the high price for the illegal drug 
use of some. These costs are measured by 
crime and terrorism. One recent study sug- 
gests as much as 50 to 75 percent of crime 
is drug-related. There is also lost productivi- 
ty, increased health care costs, continuing 
threats to worker and public safety, the 
transmission of AIDS, and an overall degra- 
dation of our society. 

If I could interject right here: In a com- 
munity in California several years ago, 
before we began to get as serious as we are 
about this problem, the Santa Barbara 
Police Department—they were pretty 
much aware of the users and so forth, and 
on a weekend they rounded all they could 
gather, rounded them up, and put them in 
the hoosegow for the weekend. And they 
did it as an experiment. The burglary rate 
in Santa Barbara dropped to virtually zero 
while those users were off the street. 

So, we’re also overcoming an erroneous 
perception of the illicit drug user as power- 
less to act against drug availability, peer 
pressure, or his or her general lot in life. In 
fact, our nation’s law enforcement officers, 
while hitting the pushers and suppliers with 
a force greater than ever before, acknowl- 
edge that the drug abuse problem will ulti- 
mately be solved by preventing nonusers 
from ever starting to use illegal drugs and 
getting current users to quit. 

Finally, we’re having to face squarely 
those things which we’ve built into our cul- 
ture that enable illegal drugs to exist in our 
society. As citizens and individuals, we’re 
realizing that, although government must 
do everything possible to help, a solution to 
the drug problem will only come when 
each of us directly confronts and rejects the 
cultural acceptances of illegal drug use in 
our daily lives. 
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In 1981 there were a lot of people who 
believed drug abuse was so rampant that 
we were defenseless to do anything about 
it. But as I said, we’re taking down the 
surrender flag that has flown over so many 
drug efforts; we’re running up a battle flag. 
We can fight the drug problem, and we can 
win. This call was answered by concerned 
citizens from around the country who were 
committed not only to fighting drug use but 
to achieving that drug free generation of 
young Americans that is now our goal. 


Last week Nancy and I spoke to over 
2,000 such individuals at the White House 
Conference for a Drug Free America. Be- 
lieve me, not so long ago, this Conference 
would not have been possible. And there 
are still those who continue to say that, be- 
cause we have not quickly solved a problem 
which took decades to develop, we should 
throw in the towel. Let’s remember that 
our actions today are an investment in the 
future. 


We know there are a large number of 
individuals, primarily those who acquired 
their drug-use habits in the sixties and sev- 
enties, who persist in using illegal drugs. 
And this persistent demand for illegal drugs 
is met by sometimes seemingly limitless 
supply. But a surge in drug-related crimes, 
deaths by overdose, births of drug-addicted 
and drug-impaired babies, and even the de- 
stabilization of national governments by 
traffickers should not be viewed as harbin- 
gers of defeat in our war on drugs. These 
events should instead strengthen our re- 
solve to stop this insidious evil once and for 
all. 


No, America’s awakening to its drug 
problem has not come easily. We remember 
a nation stunned after the death of Len 
Bias. The same rude awakening has oc- 
curred only recently in the Washington, 
DC, area and nationally as to the strangle- 
hold of drug criminals on foreign govern- 
ments. But believe me, with each jolt into 
reality, we strengthen our offenses and 
move closer to a drug free America. Re- 
member, the shock of recognition is not a 
sign of defeat: It’s the beginning of victory. 


Many important campaigns are now un- 
derway. Businesses are taking strong action 
against drug use in the workplace. Several 


States, such as New Jersey and Missouri, 
have enacted stricter laws against illegal 
drug use and trafficking. A number of im- 
portant initiatives are underway to achieve 
drug free schools, drug free public housing, 
and drug free transportation. Our law en- 
forcement officials have aggressive offenses 
underway. We’re working to improve treat- 
ment and to increase the drug users’ incen- 
tives for seeking help. And we’re working 
internationally with the individual countries 
and organizations, like the United Nations, 
to stem: growth, production, and transit of 
narcotics. 


And here your own work has been par- 
ticularly important. Long gone are the days 
when drug coverage focused on what the 
government was—or too often, was not— 
doing to solve the drug problem. Today 
drug abuse is the subject of major industry 
initiatives and in-depth specials on the 
nightly news, daily newspapers, and weekly 
magazines. Also gone are the days when 
drug use was frequently glamorized in 
movies and television, on radio, and in 
print. Today the media is revealing the 
deadly truth about drugs and why each of 
us must take a stand. 


So, in addition to your individual efforts, I 
hope you will keep up your tough reporting 
on this story. This means holding govern- 
ment officials accountable, of course, but it 
also means keeping a close eye on trends in 
drug use in America and reporting to your 
readers fully and fairly about those efforts. 
Let me assure you that when Nancy and I 
see stories about how far we have to go in 
this battle, we welcome them. 


I also want to mention at least some of 
your individual programs. The Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences is actively pro- 
moting an ongoing awareness of the drug 
abuse problem to be reflected in everything 
which is broadcast. The National Association 
of Broadcasters is now in its fifth year of the 
NAB on-air initiatives, which include a vari- 
ety of major programs against drug and al- 
cohol abuse. The Media-Advertising Partner- 
ship for a Drug Free America, the largest 
antidrug use advertising campaign ever at- 
tempted, is working toward a $1% billion in 
volunteered media time and space to unsell 
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illegal drugs. The 3 major TV networks, 13 
cable networks, 13 radio networks, and the 
Nation’s newspapers and magazines are do- 
nating space and time for the media-adver- 
tising partnership antidrug use advertise- 
ments. The Miami Herald has published 
more than 175 anti-drug use public service 
ads, many of them full-page, since joining 
the campaign just last year. Capital Cities/ 
ABC broke with its tradition of local auton- 
omy for its many print and broadcasting 
properties in 1984 after the death of an 
employee due to a drug overdose. They im- 
plemented a company-wide substance abuse 
policy. In addition, ABC contributed 482 
commercials, half in prime time, to media- 
advertising partnership spots in the past 9 
months. The Boston Herald launched “Say 
No To Drugs,” a major community-based 
drug education campaign designed to help 
combat drug abuse among young people in 
the greater Boston area. The Chicago Sun- 
Times has teamed up with WLS-TV Chica- 
go in “Say No To Drugs.” The Motion Pic- 
ture Association has produced a series of 
antidrug messages, which are shown before 
their feature films in movie theaters across 
the country. 


I don’t want to brag, but one of these 
PSA’s features my own leading lady. All of 
these initiatives liberally [literally] represent 
billions of dollars in expertise and coverage, 
which has been invaluable in moving 
toward a drug free America. And this is just 
to mention a few examples of the excellent 
work that all of you are doing. 


So, on behalf of the next generation of 
Americans—the many lives that will be 
saved and whose futures will be bettered—I 
want to extend a heartfelt thank you to 
each one of you. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Indian Treaty Room of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Len Bias, a University of Mary- 
land basketball star who died of a drug 
overdose in 1986. 
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Proclamation 5775—Women’s History 
Month, 1988 


March 7, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Women’s History Month is a time for us 
to recognize and salute women’s contribu- 
tions to the American family and to society. 
Women have been making these contribu- 
tions since this continent was explored and 
settled and America won its independence. 

Women continue to strengthen the family 
and enrich our lives with intellectual gifts, 
creative talents, and an indomitable spirit— 
in business, government, volunteer activi- 
ties, religious life, education, health, the 
military, sports, the arts, and many other 
areas. Historians will record the accomplish- 
ments of women at home as well, chron- 
icling the tremendous contributions count- 
less women have made by helping to raise 
children who adhere to the moral, ethical, 
civic, and patriotic principles that have 
made us, and kept us, a great country. We 
should be proud and grateful as we cele- 
brate Women’s History Month. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
262, has designated the month of March 
1988 as “Women’s, History Month” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 1988 as Women’s 
History Month. I call upon all Americans to 
observe this month with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:17 p.m., March 8, 1988] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 8. 
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Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Situation in Panama 


March 8, 1988 


The United States welcomes the state- 
ments issued by President Delvalle, Vice 
President Esquivel, and the political parties 
and Civilian Crusade of Panama favoring a 
government of national reconciliation. This 
is a blueprint for progress toward democra- 
cy in Panama. We support their goal of re- 
storing democratic government and civilian 
constitutional order. Once this goal has 
been achieved, we will work cooperatively 
with the Government of Panama toward 
the recovery of Panama’s financial and eco- 
nomic health. The United States remains 
committed to fulfilling its Panama Canal 
treaty obligations, and we are prepared to 
resume working with the Panamanian De- 
fense Forces under the treaty once civilian 
rule and constitutional democracy are es- 
tablished. 


Remarks to the United States Athletes 
of the 1988 Winter Olympic Games 
March 8, 1988 


The President. Thank you all very much, 
and welcome to the White House. 

Somebody once stopped Louis Armstrong 
on a street in New York City and asked him 
how to get to Carnegie Hall. “Practice,” he 
said, “practice, practice, practice.” Well, 
that’s how each of you got to the Olympics. 
And I must tell you, we have hundreds of 
groups here each year, but I can’t think of 
any that I’m prouder of than you. Years of 
practice and years of dedication, years of 
dreaming and working for your dreams 
have made each one of you--medal or no 
medal—an American champion and an 
American success story. 

America cheered when Bonnie Blair won 
her gold and bronze medals, setting a world 
record in the 500 meters. And when she 
was asked how she did it, Bonnie said, “I 
think I just got it on guts.” Well, one thing I 
noticed on TV when Bonnie won: that 
“Blair Bunch,” Bonnie’s family as well as 
her friends from the Champaign, Illinois, 


Police Department, cheering her on. I have 
a hunch that love and support of both 
family and community helped Bonnie find 
those guts. 

And while we’re on gold, Brian Boitano, 
is there anyone who’s soared the way you 
did in your gold medal-winning long pro- 
gram? Eric Flaim flew as he captured 1 
silver in the 1500 meters and just missed 3 
bronzes. And Jill Watson and Peter Oppe- 
gard, you were a thrill to watch as you cap- 
tured your bronze medal. And like Bonnie, 
each of you has had that backing of family 
and community over the years, and that 
backing has given you the strength to com- 
pete with grace and sportsmanship. And 
Debi Thomas, sometimes when I look at 
everything you’ve done and are doing— 
Olympic skater, pre-med  student—I 
wonder if your name should be Debi or 
Superwoman. I know that you draw a lot of 
your strength from the strength and love 
and example of your mother. Yes, you were 
disappointed with your bronze, but the 
grace with which you accepted your disap- 
pointment won you a gold medal in the 
heart of every American. 

Talking about gold medals from Ameri- 
ca’s heart, there’s one that goes to Dan 
Jansen for his courage, and one that goes to 
his family, too. Their devotion to each other 
captured the heart and earned the admira- 
tion of our entire land. Dan, you received 
the United States Olympic Committee’s 
Olympic Spirit Award, and everyone here 
and around the country applauds the com- 
mittee’s choice. You dedicated that honor 
to your sister, her memory, and your entire 
family. And now you're back in competition 
and number one in World Cup points. Yes, 
your family is very precious in your life, and 
if recently a cause of great sadness, it is also 
a source of great strength. And that 
strength is an inspiration to the entire 
world. 

Now, I won’t forget the demonstration 
events: freestyle skiing—gold in the aerials. 
Melanie Palanik, in my book anyone who 
even tries freestyle aerial skiing deserves a 
medal. [Laughter] And silvers in men’s and 
women’s ballet—Lane Spina and Jan 
Bucher. Finally, in disabled skiing, we had a 
sweep in the women’s modified giant 
slalom: Diana Golden, Cathy Gentile, 
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silver—that was gold for Diana Golden. I 
left out one of the golds, didn’t IP [Laugh- 
ter] Cathy Gentile, silver, Martha Hill, 
bronze, while Greg Mannino won a silver in 
the men’s. Your performances inspired us 
all. 

Now, there’s been a lot of talk—too much 
talk in my opinion—about the number of 
medals that weren’t won. The heart of the 
Olympics is the sport and the competition. 
It’s the exuberance of the hockey team. It’s 
Bonny Warner breaking new ground in 
American women’s luge. It’s the pride of 
Marion, Indiana, at the performance of 
Wayne and Natalie Seybold in pairs skating. 
And, yes, it’s the spirit of Pam Fletcher, 
who returned to the slopes 2 hours after 
breaking her leg in a practice run to cheer 
for her teammates. It’s striving with the 
support and love of family and community 
to be the best you possibly can be, because 
you love your sport and—win, lose, or 
draw—you love the competition. And for 
that, all of you get gold medals. There’s one 
thing you can remember above all. Just 
being here in those uniforms and being 
where you were puts you a world apart 
from just literally millions of other people, 
and everyone of you has a right to be 
proud. 

Thank you all for being here, and God 
bless you. 

Brian Boitano. | think winning medals is 
one thing, but I think the thing that I'll, 
and we'll, most remember about Calgary is 
the outstanding support that not only all of 
our teammates gave us but that we got 
from our own country. It filled me person- 
ally with so much patriotism. And I think, 
speaking on behalf of all of the athletes, 
that we’re very appreciative to be a part of 
this country, and we really respect it a lot. 
Bonnie Blair would like to make a presenta- 
tion to make President Reagan a part of our 
team. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with a winter games uniform. | 


The President. Thank you. Well, thank 
you all very much. 

Bonnie Blair. Thank you for everything. 

Mr. Helmick. Mr. President, as president 
of the United States Olympic Committee, 
I'd like to thank you. And I want to tell you, 
the President of the United States, that I 
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think that we had 165 heroes representing 
the United States up in Calgary. Men and 
women who won their regionals, their na- 
tionals, their trials, and since then have 
gone on to win world championships and 
world cups. And each one of them—there’s 
165 stories of personal struggles, personal 
sacrifices, not only sacrifice of their time 
but economic sacrifice. And the Congress of 
the United States and you, Mr. President, 
have done something to really help the eco- 
nomic sacrifice, and that is the passage of 
the Coin Act, which is going to bring new 
resources to help support these athletes in 
their Olympic challenges. And on behalf of 
the United States Olympic Committee and 
this team and the summer team going to 
Seoul, I want to thank the Congress and the 
President for the Coin Act. Thank you very 
much. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:01 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Executive Order 12628—United 
Nations Industrial Development 
Organization 

March 8, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including Sec- 
tion 1 of the International Organizations 
Immunities Act (22 U.S.C. 288), and in 
order to facilitate United States participa- 
tion in the United Nations Industrial Devel- 
opment Organization, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. The United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization, whose Consti- 
tution was ratified by the United States on 
August 2, 1983, and entered into force on 
June 21, 1985, is hereby designated as a 
public international organization entitled to 
enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and im- 
munities conferred by the International Or- 
ganizations Immunities Act. This designa- 
tion is not intended to abridge in any re- 
spect the privileges, exemptions, or immu- 
nities that such organization has acquired or 
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may acquire by international agreements or 
by Act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. This Order shall be effective im- 
mediately. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 8, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:27 a.m., March 9, 1988] 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Knute Rockne Commemorative 
Stamp at the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana 


March 9, 1988 


Thank you. And, Moose, when I was 
young and reading about George Gipp, I 
never thought I’d come back as the Gipper. 
[Laughter] Well, thank you, Reverend 
Malloy and Governor, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, distinguished guests. And a special 
hello to the Rockne family. I brought with 
me Dick Lyng, our Secretary of Agriculture 
and Notre Dame’s representative in the 
Cabinet, and the five—not the four—horse- 
men from Congress—South Bend’s own 
Jack Hiler, our quarterback in this effort. 
You'll recognize one of America’s truly 
great sports legends and four other distin- 
guished alumni: Joe McDade, Dan Lungren, 
Dave Martin, and Ben Blaz. 

It’s a pleasure to visit once again the 
home of the Fighting Irish. With St. Pat- 
rick’s Day coming up and after seeing those 
film clips, it brings to mind another death- 
bed scene. You know, apparently the town 
rogue of one small Irish hamlet lay on his 
deathbed as the priest prepared for the 
atonement. “Do you renounce the devil?” 
“Do you renounce him and all his works?” 
the priest asked. And the rogue opened one 
eye and said, “Father, this is no time for 
making enemies.” [Laughter] 

But, it’s great to be back here. I’ve said 
this before, but I want you to know the first 
time I ever saw Notre Dame was when I 
came here as a sports announcer, 2 years 
out of college, to broadcast a football game. 
You won, or I wouldn’t have mentioned it. 


[Laughter] And then, of course, I was here 
with Pat O’Brien and a whole host of Holly- 
wood stars for the world premier of “Knute 
Rockne.” Now, let me explain, I may be 
saying the name differently, but when we 
made the picture we were told, and Bonnie 
[Mrs. Knute Rockne] upheld it to us, that it 
was Knute—not Knute. So, you'll have to 
get used to me saying it that way. 

“Knute Rockne: All American”—how I 
had wanted to make that movie and play 
the part of George Gipp. Of course, the 
goal was—or the role was a young actor’s 
dream: It had a great entrance, an action 
middle, and a death scene right out of the 
= [Laughter] But it was more than 

that. I know that to many of you today 
Rockne is a revered name, a symbol of 
greatness and, yes, a face now on a postage 
stamp. But my generation, well, we actually 
knew the legend as it happened. We saw it 
unfold, and we felt it was saying something 
important about us as a people and a 
nation. And there was little room for skepti- 
cism or cynicism; we knew the legend was 
based on fact. 

I would like to interject here, if I could, 
that it’s difficult to stand before you and 
make you understand how great that 
legend was at that time. It isn’t just a 
memory here and of those who knew him, 
but throughout this nation he was a living 
legend. Millions of Americans just automati- 
cally rooted for him on Saturday afternoon 
and rooted, therefore, for Notre Dame. 
Now, of course, the Rockne legend stood 
for fairplay and honor, but you know, it was 
thoroughly American in another way. It was 
practical. It placed a value on devastating 
quickness and agility and on confounding 
the opposition with good old American 
cleverness. But most of all, the Rockne 
legend meant this—when you think about 
it, it’s what’s been taught here at Notre 
Dame since her founding: that on or off the 
field, it is faith that makes the difference, it 
is faith that makes great things happen. 

And believe me, it took faith—and a lot 
of it—for an unknown actor to think that he 
could get the part of George Gipp. I was 
under contract to Warner Brothers, but I 
had been all over the studio talking about 
my idea for a story. Having come from 
sports announcing to the movies, I said I 
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thought that the movies ought to make the 
life story of Knute Rockne. And then one 
day I picked up the Daily Variety and read 
where Warner Brothers was announcing 
that they were making the life story of 
Knute Rockne and were starting to cast the 
film. Well, all I'd ever wanted was to play 
the Gipper if they some day made the film. 
And I approached Pat O’Brien, who was 
going to play Rockne—he’d been my 
choice—and he told me bluntly that I 
talked too much and that’s where Warner’s 


got the idea. [Laughter] And I told him. 


what my ambition was, and he said, “Well, 
they’re looking for a name actor.” But Pat 
did intervene with the head of the studio, 
the top producer, Hal Wallis. Hal was, to 
put it mildly, unimpressed with my creden- 
tials. [Laughter] He started by telling me I 
didn’t look big enough for the part. Well, I 
wasn’t very polite, because I told him, 
“You’re producing the picture, and you 
don’t know that George Gipp weighed 5 
pounds less than I weigh right now. He 
walked with a kind of a slouch and almost a 
limp. He looked like a football player only 
when he was on the field.” And then I went 
home, because some cameramen had told 
me that the fellas in the front office, they 
only knew what they saw on film. And I 
dug down in the trunk and came up with 
my own pictures of myself playing football 
in college and brought them back and 
showed them to Hal Wallis. Well, he finally 
let me do a test for the part, and Pat 
O’Brien, knowing of my nervousness and 
desire, graciously agreed to be a part of it 
and play in the scene with me. Well, of 
course, I had an advantage. I had known 
George Gipp’s story for years, and the lines 
were straight from Knute Rockne’s diary. 
And the test scene was one that said some- 
thing about what Rockne liked to see in his 
players. It was George Gipp’s first practice. 
You saw that scene where he was told to 
get into uniform. And Rockne told him to 
carry the ball, and Gipp just looked back at 
Rockne and cocked an eyebrow and said, 
“How far?” 

Well, I mentioned all this because, as I 
say, Knute liked spirit in his ball players. 
Grantland Rice tells us that once when he 
was working with the four backfield stars 
who became known as the “Four Horse- 
men” the fellow named Jimmy Crowley just 
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couldn’t get it right. Now, you know, I 
never tell ethnic jokes anymore unless 
they’re about the Irish. [Laughter] But in 
view of the spirit of this occasion, maybe I 
can be permitted some leeway. Rockne, 
who, by the way, was Norwegian, was com- 
monly called the “Swede.” He finally got 
exacerbated after Crowley muffed a play 
and hollered, “What’s dumber than a dumb 
Irishman?” And without missing a beat, 
Crowley shot right back, “A smart Swede.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, that was Rockne. And you know, 
not too long ago I was questioned about the 
George Gipp story. And this interviewer 
had really done his research. In fact, he’d 
even gone back and talked to my old foot- 
ball coach, Ralph McKenzie, at Eureka Col- 
lege, who was 91 years old, and asked him 
about my football career. Well, now, I’ve 
been through a lot of interviews, but be- 
lieve me, I tensed up at hearing that. And 
apparently Mac described me as “eager, ag- 
gressive, better on defense, overall an aver- 
age football player—but an outstanding 
talker.” [Laughter] Well, anyway, I was 
asked whether I knew that George Gipp 
was no angel, that he played in some pool 
games and card games in his time. And of 
course, that was true, and I said so. But it 
was also true of George Gipp—and it is le- 
gitimately part of the legend—that he used 
his winnings from those games to buy food 
for destitute families and to help other stu- 
dents pay their way through Notre Dame. 
And the reason he got so sick and later died 
from pneumonia was because he had prom- 
ised a former teammate who had become a 
high school coach that he would give his 
students some pointers. Author James Cox 
tells us it was during that training session in 
Chicago that an icy wind blew in across 
Lake Michigan and the Gipper first felt the 
ache and sore throat that would lead to the 
illness that would take his life. You see, 
there were no miracle drugs in those days. 
And a promising young life was ended, but 
the point is, George Gipp couldn’t forget a 
friend. 

And I’ve always thought that it was no 
mere coincidence that the legend of 
George Gipp and Knute Rockne emerged 
from this great institution of higher learn- 
ing not simply because of its academic ex- 
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cellence but because it stands among the 
winds of subjectivity for lasting values and 
principles that are the heart of our civiliza- 
tion and on which all human progress is 
built. Notre Dame not only educates its stu- 
dents in the development of honesty, cour- 
age, and all the other things we call charac- 
ter. Rockne once wrote: “Sportsmanship 
means fairplay. It means having a little re- 
spect for the other fellow’s point of view. It 
means a real application of the Golden 
Rule.” And I know a fine example of this is 
the charitable care 80 of you students give 
the handicapped children at the Logan 
Center. This and other acts of good will say 
much about your generation. There are 
those who suggest the 1980’s have been 
characterized by greed. Well, charitable 
giving is up. I think our detractors are look- 
ing in the wrong places. If they want to see 
the goodness and love of life of this genera- 
tion, the commitment to decency and a 
better future, let them come here to Notre 
Dame. It’s a place where the Golden Rule, 
the legend of Rockne, and the idea of reli- 
gious faith still live. 

Rockne stressed character. He knew, in- 
stinctively, the relationship between the 
physical and moral. That is as true of na- 
tions as it is of people. Charles Lindbergh, 
also a hero of that time, once said: “Short- 
term survival may depend on the knowl- 
edge of nuclear physicists and the perform- 
ance of supersonic aircraft, but long-term 
survival depends alone on the character of 
man.” Rockne believed in competition, yet 
he did not rely on brute force for winning 
the victory. Instead, he’s remembered as 
the man who brought ingenuity, speed, and 
agility into this most American of sports. 

May I interrupt myself here for a second 
and tell you something else about him? As a 
sports announcer, I was told by many of the 
great coaches in this land whose teams had 
played against Notre Dame teams under 
Rockne that one of their hardest problems 
when playing Notre Dame was that their 
team worshiped Rockne—{/aughter|—that 
they were fans of his, and that when they 
came out in the field the first thing they 
looked for was where was this great, great 
coach. Rockne, you see; was a man of 
vision. And that’s how he came by his repu- 
tation as someone “larger than life” and a 
“miracle man.” Because of his tremendous 


success in sports, it’s easy to forget that he 
was something else as well, something not 
too many people knew about him. He was 
also a man of science, having taught chem- 
istry here at Notre Dame for 4 years. I must 
believe that he would not be at all surprised 
at the enormous advances that have taken 
place over the five decades since his death. 

Much has been said about the technologi- 
cal revolution in which we are living. Every 
time we turn around, it seems to be staring 
us in the face. Typewriters are being re- 
placed in corporate offices throughout the 
country by highly efficient word processors. 
With the almost universal proliferation of 
copy machines, carbon paper has almost 
gone the way of the buggy whip. Not only 
deregulation, but design and technology 
have made our airlines more efficient. 

The American workplace, in recent years, 
has undergone a dramatic transformation. 
Just in the last 5 years, manufacturing pro- 
ductivity of our working people has in- 
creased 4.7 percent annually. And from the 
plant floor to the corporate boardroom, 
there is more cooperation, a sense of 
common purpose, more of a winning spirit, 
and state of the art equipment and machin- 
ery available to do the job. I’ve seen it in 
the many companies that I’ve visited all 
across this nation, and I’ve heard it from 
the working people themselves. And don’t 
let all the gloom and doomers tell you any 
different. There’s a will to succeed evident 
in our land. I happen to have always be- 
lieved in the American people. Don’t ever 
sell them short. Given the proper tools and 
a level playing ground, our workers can 
outproduce and outcompete anyone, any- 
where. 

It’s a far different picture than the ago- 
nizing sight of a decade ago, when many 
were counting out American workers and 
American industry. We were told that 
Americans would no longer go the extra 
mile, no longer had the drive to excel; that 
our country was in decline and that we, as a 
people, should lower our expectations. Well, 
today we see an America ready to compete, 
anxious to compete. In fact, our workers are 
so productive that foreign companies are 
opening plants in the United States, some- 
times to manufacture products for export to 
other countries. Our industrial base, con- 
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trary to a totally false yet widespread im- 
pression, is strong and, in fact, is growing. 
We’ve added almost 300,000 manufacturing 
jobs in the last 6 months, and that trend is 
continuing. There are over 19 million man- 
ufacturing jobs today, about the same as the 
last 20 years, while manufacturing output is 
up almost 40 percent over the last 5 years. 
And unemployment continues to decline. In 
short, American industry is lean and mean 
and ready to meet the competition head on. 
I predict that as this year progresses we will 
see American manufacturing reemerge as 
the leading force in the world marketplace. 
Exports will, in fact, race ahead and lead 
our domestic economy. 

What is propelling our country forward: 
that fundamental element of the American 
character that no tyranny and few of our 
competitors can ever hope to match. Knute 
Rockne knew and appreciated it—the cre- 
ative genius and omnipresent optimism of 
our people. We had faith in them these last 
7 years, and they did the rest. That’s why, 
instead of giving up, we set our sights high. 
We didn’t raise taxes, drain the investment 
pool, and tell our working people and busi- 
ness leaders to hunker down and prepare 
for the worst, to lower their expectations. 
We asked them to dream great dreams, to 
reach for the stars. We left resources in the 
private sector that others would have 
drained into the bureaucracy. The heavy 
investment made in our economy during 
the early part of this decade is paying off 
now, in a big way. President Franklin Roo- 
sevelt once said: “The only limit on our 
realization of tomorrow will be our doubts 
of today.” Well, together, we, the American 
people, have proven the doubters wrong, 
time and again. We’ve done it by keeping 
our eyes on the future, by setting our sights 
on what can be done rather than on com- 
plaining about how much there is to do. 
We’ve done it by viewing every problem as 
an opportunity. I happen to believe in 
something former astronaut John Swigert 
once said: “Technology and commitment 
can overcome any challenge.” 

The individual investment made in com- 
panies, large and small; the retraining of 
our work force to handle the jobs in. this 
technological age; the search for new ideas 
and innovative approaches; the moderniza- 
tion of older industries and investment in 
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the new; energy, creativity, and, yes, hard 
work on a massive scale throughout our 
country, from the bottom up—this is the 
foundation of our prosperity and the impe- 
tus for national progress. Our program has 
been to foster innovation and to keep our 
country in the forefront of change. And 
that’s why last year we committed ourselves 
to building the world’s largest particle ac- 
celerator, superconducting super-collider to 
maintain our leadership in high-energy 
physics research and America’s scientific 
and technological competitiveness. That’s 
why we’re developing a space plane that by 
the end of the century will take off from a 
runway, but once at high altitude will 
rocket into near space and zip to its desti- 
nation at 10 and even 20 times the speed of 
sound. And that’s why I’m proposing to 
Congress in my fiscal year ’89 budget a new 
Thomas A. Edison prize program, offering 
monetary awards to any American who can 
develop workable, groundbreaking technol- 
ogies that could improve our quality of life. 
And that’s why scientists right here at 
Notre Dame are blazing trails in supercon- 
ductivity research, finding ways so that this 
breakthrough technology can be put to use 
for the betterment of all mankind. Because 
someday, because of research being done 
here, transcontinental railroads will slide 
heavy cargoes on a magnetic cushion, 
cheaply and quickly across the country. Per- 
haps our energy costs will drop below any- 
thing we could have imagined a decade 
ago. 

Rockne exemplified the American spirit 
of never giving up. That spirit is the reason 
why you and your generation are going to 
succeed. That’s why we’re not just going to 
compete, we’re going to win. And that’s 
also why this year we'll see the return of 
the American space shuttle, symbolic of 
America’s tenacity. We never give up. And 
I cannot help but believe that the heroes of 
the Challenger will be cheering along with 
the rest of us when the United States re- 
claims its rightful leadership role in leading 
the conquest of this, the last frontier. 

Technology in these last decades has re- 
shaped our lives. It’s opened vast opportuni- 
ty for the common man and has brought all 
of mankind into one community. Today 
worldwide communications and transporta- 
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tion have linked productive citizens of 
every free land. Through advances in medi- 
cine, our people are living longer, and the 
quality of their later years has been vastly 
improved. I like to remind people that I’ve 
already lived some 23 years longer than the 
average life expectancy when I was born. 
That’s a source of frustration to a number of 
people. [Laughter] 

And you know there are always those 
who say the problem’s too big, it can’t be 
helped, let’s prepare for the worst. But a 
few years ago, we heard that about the 
drug problem here in America. But a few 
people, including my roommate, Nancy— 
[/aughter|—said it was time for action, not 
gloom and doom. And the statistics are 
starting to show what her commitment and 
the commitment of millions of others has 
accomplished. Not only did a recent survey 
of high school seniors show that one-third 
fewer seniors acknowledged current use of 
cocaine in 1987 than the year before, but 
almost all the students said it was wrong to 
even try a drug like cocaine. We still have a 
long way to go, and when Nancy and I see 
stories saying just that in the newspaper, we 
welcome them. But let’s also remember 
that the shock of recognition is not a sign of 
defeat: It’s the beginning of victory. And 
victory will be ours. And I hope that each 
of you will join us in saying that drugs hurt, 
drugs kill, that each of us must just say no 
to drugs and drug users, and most of all in 
giving America what America deserves: 
your very best. And that means a drug free 
generation. And may I challenge you? Why 
not? Why not make your generation the 
one that said, once and for all, no more 
drugs in the United States of America or 
the world? 

Excellence too is returning to our schools. 
We've learned what’s always been known 
here at Notre Dame: that values are an es- 
sential part of educational excellence. 
Throughout the Nation, parents and teach- 
ers are gaining greater control over local 
curriculums, emphasizing basics and 
making their children’s education a priority 
in all of our lives. And they’re right to do 
so, because all of the wonderful gains I’ve 
talked about so far, especially those gains 
built on the growth of technology, depend 
on young Americans who know how to 
think, calculate, write, and communicate. 


Now, there are those who see a dark side 
to our technological progress. Yes, they 
admit our well-being has been enhanced in 
so many ways. Technological advances now 
are making it more likely, for example, that 
our natural resources will be spared as long- 
haul telephone lines and electrical cable 
give way to the satellite transmissions and 
computer chips. I spoke to the young 
people of Europe not long ago via our 
WORLDNET system and reminded them 
that only a short time ago such a transmis- 
sion would have required thousands of tons 
of copper wire and other resources. Instead, 
our talk was transmitted quickly, cheaply, 
efficiently, almost miraculously from our 
continent to theirs, via satellite. Yet it is 
pointed out that, regretfully, as man has 
advanced into this new age, so has his capa- 
bility to kill and destroy; and it’s no longer 
just those in uniform who are victimized. In 
World War I, more than 8 million military 
personnel lost their lives and over 12 mil- 
lion civilians died. During the Second 
World War, almost 20 million in uniform 
lost their lives; however, there were about 
14 million civilians killed. And if there’s 
ever another such conflagration, a Third 
World War, hundreds of millions will lose 
their lives. And it’s estimated that 90 per- 
cent of the casualties will be civilian. 

When I was in college, I remember a 
debate in one of my classes. This was back 
in the days when the bomber was just being 
recognized as the potent weapon that it 
later became in the post-World War I days. 
Our class debated whether or not Ameri- 
cans—people who, to our way of thinking, 
stood for high moral standards—would ever 
drop bombs from an airplane on a city. And 
the class was about evenly divided. Half felt 
it might be necessary. The others felt 
bombing civilians would always be beyond 
the pale of decency, totally unacceptable 
human conduct, no matter how heinous the 
enemy. Well, a decade later, few, if any, 
who had been in that room objected to our 
country’s wholesale bombing of cities. Civ- 
ilization’s standards of morality had 
changed. The thought of killing more and 
more people, noncombatants, became more 
and more acceptable. 

Well, today, technology is _ pointing 
toward a way out of this dilemma. It’s given 
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us the promise of basing our security in the 
future on protection rather than the threat 
of retaliation. SDI offers a chance to reverse 
not only the nuclear arms build-up but also 
to reverse the trend that in effect has put a 
lower and lower value on human life. Tech- 
nology offers you young people who debate 
in today’s classroom an option that threat- 
ens no one and offers a shield rather than 
ever sharper, more deadly swords. It offers 
you young people a chance to raise the 
moral standards of mankind. When I came 
here in 1981 for one of the first major ad- 
dresses of my Presidency, I acknowledged 
the difficulties we faced in the world, not 
only the threat of nuclear war but also to- 
talitarian expansion around the world espe- 
cially in places like Afghanistan. But I also 
said that in avoiding these two unaccept- 
able choices of nuclear confrontation or to- 
talitarian rule the West had a secret re- 
source of strength: the spiritual values of 
our civilization and the essential decency 
and optimism of our peoples. 


And something that got a warm response 
from you undergraduates, but was treated 
very skeptically in Washington, was my sug- 
gestion that these values were so strong and 
this inner strength was so great that, in the 
long run, the West would not contain Com- 
munism: We would transcend Communism, 
that the era of the nuclear threat and totali- 
tarian darkness would someday be put 
behind us, that we would look again with all 
the people of the Earth to the bright, sunlit 
uplands of world peace, world prosperity, 
and yes, world freedom. How much has 
changed since those days. And as we look 
back at 7 years of peace as well as progress 
in arms reductions and the hope of a Soviet 
exit from Afghanistan, we can be pleased 
that the inner strength of our nation and 
our civilization is increasingly apparent 
with every day that passes. 


And that inner strength is what Notre 
Dame and the legend of Rockne are all 
about. You know, so much is said about 
Rockne’s influence on his ballplayers, but 
actually he liked to talk about their influ- 
ence on him. In his autobiography, he de- 
scribed his inability to sleep one night 
before a big game. So, he was up early in 
the lobby and saw 2 of his boys come down 
the stairs and go out, and then others came 
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and followed them. And though he had a 
pretty good idea of what was going on, he 
decided to follow along. “They didn’t real- 
ize it,” he said in his diary, “but these 
youngsters were making a powerful impres- 
sion on me.” And he said, “When I saw 
them walking up to the Communion rail to 
receive and realized the hours of sleep they 
had sacrificed, I understood what a power- 
ful ally their religion was to them in their 
work on the football field.” 


And after Rockne found—here at Notre 
Dame—his own religious faith, a friend of 
his at the University of Maryland asked him 
if he minded telling him about it. “Why 
should I mind telling you?” he said “You 
know all this hurry and battling we’re going 
through is just an expression of our inner 
selves striving for something else. The way 
I look at it is that we’re all here to try and 
find, each in his own way, the best road to 
our ultimate goal. I believe I’ve found my 
way, and I shall travel it to the end.” And 
travel it to the end he did. And when they 
found him in the Kansas cornfield where 
the plane had gone down, they also found 
next to him a prayer book and at his finger- 
tips the rosary of Notre Dame, the rosary of 
Our Lady. Someone put it so well at the 
time: Knute Rockne did more spiritual good 
than a thousand preachers. His career was a 
sermon in right living. 


Yes, we’ve seen more change in the last 
50 years, since Knute Rockne was with us, 
than in all the other epics of history com- 
bined. You are the beneficiaries of this, and 
it is you who'll continue the struggle and 
carry mankind to greater and greater 
heights. As Americans, as free people, you 
must stand firm, even when it’s uncomfort- 
able for you to do so. It won’t always be 
easy. There will be moments of joy, of tri- 
umph. There will also be times of despair, 
times when all those around you are ready 
to give up. It’s then I want you to remem- 
ber our meeting today. And “some time 
when the team is up against it and the 
breaks are beating the boys, tell them to go 
out there with all they’ve got and win just 
one for the Gipper. I don’t know where I'll 
be then, but I'll know about it, and I'll be 


happy.” 
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Good luck in the years ahead, and God 
bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke to the students 
and faculty at 1 p.m. at the Joyce Athletic 
and Convocation Center. In his remarks, he 
referred to Moose Krause, a former player 
on a Rockne team; Father Edward Malloy, 
president of the University of Notre Dame; 
Gov. Robert Orr; Lt. Gov. John Mutz; and 
Representatives John Hiler of Indiana, 
Joseph McDade of Pennsylvania, Dan Lun- 
gren of California, David Martin of New 
York, and Ben Blaz of Guam. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks, the President par- 
ticipated in the unveiling of the Knute 
Rockne Commemorative Stamp. He then at- 
tended receptions for university officials 
and guests and for Indiana State Republi- 
can Party members. Following the recep- 
tions, the President returned to Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate on Nuclear 
Cooperation With EURATOM 


March 9, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


The United States has been engaged in 
nuclear cooperation with the European 
community for many years. This coopera- 
tion was initiated under agreements con- 
cluded over 2 decades ago between the 
United States and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM), which 
extend until December 31, 1995. Since the 
inception of this cooperation, the Commu- 
nity has adhered to all its obligations under 
those agreements. 


The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 amended the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 to establish new nuclear export crite- 
ria, including a requirement that the 
United States has a right to consent to the 
reprocessing of fuel exported from the 
United States. Our present agreements for 
cooperation with EURATOM do not con- 
tain such a right. To avoid disrupting coop- 
eration with EURATOM, a proviso was in- 


cluded in the law to enable continued coop- 
eration until March 10, 1980, if EURATOM 
agreed to negotiations concerning our coop- 
eration agreements, which it did. 

The law also provides that nuclear coop- 
eration with EURATOM can be extended 
on an annual basis after March 10, 1980, 
upon determination by the President that 
failure to cooperate would be seriously prej- 
udicial to the achievement of U.S. non-pro- 
liferation objectives or otherwise jeopardize 
the common defense and security and after 
notification to the Congress. President 
Carter made such a determination 8 years 
ago and signed Executive Order No. 12193, 
permitting continued nuclear cooperation 
with EURATOM until March 10, 1981. I 
made such determinations in 1981, 1982, 
1983, 1984, 1985, 1986, and 1987 and 
signed Executive Orders Nos. 12295, 12351, 
12409, 12463, 12506, 12554, and 12587 per- 
mitting continued nuclear cooperation 
through March 10, 1988. 


In addition to numerous informal con- 
tacts, the United States has engaged in 12 
rounds of talks with EURATOM regarding 
the renegotiation of the U.S.-EURATOM 
agreements for cooperation. These were 
conducted in November 1978, September 
1979, April 1980, January 1982, November 
1983, March 1984, May, September, and 
November 1985, April and July 1986, and 
September 1987. Further progress in the 
talks is anticipated this year. 


I believe that it is essential that coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Community continue, and likewise, that we 
work closely with our allies to counter the 
threat of nuclear explosives proliferation. A 
disruption of nuclear cooperation would not 
only eliminate any chance of progress in 
our talks with EURATOM related to our 
agreements, it would also cause serious 
problems in our overall relationships. Ac- 
cordingly, I have determined that failure to 
continue peaceful nuclear cooperation with 
EURATOM would be seriously prejudicial 
to the achievement of U.S. non-proliferation 
objectives and would jeopardize the 
common defense and security of the United 
States. I intend to sign an Executive order 
to extend the waiver of the application of 
the relevant export criterion of the Nuclear 
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Non-Proliferation Act for an additional 12 
months from March 10, 1988. 
Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 


Executive Order 12629—Nuclear 
Cooperation With EURATOM 


March 9, 1988 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
126a(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2155(aX2)), and 
having determined that, upon the expira- 
tion of the period specified in the first pro- 
viso to Section 126a(2) of such Act and ex- 
tended for 12-month periods by Executive 
Orders Nos. 12193, 12295, 12351, 12409, 
12463, 12506, 12554, and 12587, failure to 
continue peaceful nuclear cooperation with 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
would be seriously prejudicial to the 
achievement of U.S. non-proliferation objec- 
tives and would otherwise jeopardize the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and having notified the Congress of 
this determination, I hereby extend the du- 
ration of that period to March 10, 1989. 
Executive Order No. 12587 shall be super- 
seded on the effective date of this Execu- 
tive Order. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 9, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:40 a.m., March 10, 1988] 


Nomination of George Arthur Trail III 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Malawi 


March 10, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George Arthur Trail III, a 
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career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Malawi. He would 
succeed Weston Adams. 


Before joining the Foreign Service in 
1965, Mr. Trail was assistant professor of 
naval science at Rice University in Houston, 
TX, 1963-1965, and a financial analyst for 
the Ford Motor Co. in 1965. He took lan- 
guage training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, 1965-1966, and his first overseas as- 
signment was Consular Officer in Munich, 
Germany, 1966-1967. Thereafter he 
became trade and investment officer at the 
U.S. Embassy in Bonn, and in 1968 was as- 
signed as the political officer in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. In 1970 he returned to Wash- 
ington and served first as the Liberian desk 
officer, 1970-1972, and as a congressional 
fellow for a year at the offices of Congress- 
man Lee Hamilton and Senator Lee Met- 
calf. Mr. Trail served as principal officer at 
the American Consulate in Kaduna, Nigeria, 
1973-1975, and political-military officer in 
Bangkok, Thailand, 1975-1978. He was 
Deputy Director of the Office of West Afri- 
can Affairs in the Department of State, 
1978-1980; consul general in Johannesburg, 
1980-1984; deputy chief of mission in Nair- 
obi, Kenya, where he served until August 
1987, when he was assigned to the Bureau 
of African Affairs in the Department of 
State. 


Mr. Trail graduated from Franklin and 
Marshall College (A.B., 1958) and the Uni- 
versity of Houston (B.S., 1965). He served in 
the United States Navy, 1959-1963. He was 
born October 16, 1936, in Chambersburg, 
PA. He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Chambersburg, PA. 


Nomination of Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., 
To Be a Member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Barry Goldwater 
Scholarship and Excellence in 
Education Foundation 


March 10, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., to 
be a member of the Board of Trustees of 
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the Barry Goldwater Scholarship and Excel- 
lence in Education Foundation. This is a 
new position. 

Since 1983 Mr. Goldwater has been in 
private practice as an investment banker, 
and since 1984, as a general partner in 
Hambrose Leasing in New York. Previously 
Mr. Goldwater represented the 20th Con- 
gressional District of California as a 


Member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, 1969-1982. From 1962 to 1969, he 
was a stockbroker with Noble-Cook, Inc. 


Mr. Goldwater graduated from Arizona 
State University (B.S., 1962). He was born 
July 15, 1938, in Los Angeles, CA. He has 
one child and resides in Studio City, CA. 


Nomination of M. Alan Woods To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
the Inter-American Foundation 


March 10, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate M. Alan Woods to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Inter-American Foundation for a term ex- 
piring September 20, 1992. He would suc- 
ceed M. Peter McPherson. 


Since 1987 Ambassador Woods has been 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). Prior to this, he 
was Deputy United States Trade Represent- 
ative with the rank of Ambassador, 1985- 
1987; vice president-technology for Sears 
World Trade, 1983; and vice president of 
DGA International, 1977-1983. He was As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
1976-1977; Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary and Deputy Secretaries of Defense, 
1975-1976; and Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) in 
1975. Ambassador Woods was Deputy Di- 
rector of the Presidential Personnel Office 
at the White House, 1974-1975. 

Ambassador Woods graduated from 
American University (B.A., 1967). He was 
born October 13, 1945, in St. Louis, MO. 


He is married and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Interview With Christine Ockrent of 
TF-1 Television of France 
March 10, 1988 


Middle East Peace Settlement 


Q. Mr. President, your administration has 
been putting a lot of pressure on Israel to 
come to a solution in the occupied territo- 
ries. Are you disappointed at the lack of 
results so far? 

The President. Well, no, because I believe 
that peace is inevitable. I don’t think that 
anyone—we may have some differences 
there as to how to achieve it, but I don’t 
think anyone believes that we can go on 
just with a constant state of warfare and 
unrest. And I believe that we have present- 
ed for discussion a pretty good solution that 
would remove some of the problems beset- 
ting the people in the occupied territories. 

Q. Prime Minister Shamir has already ex- 
pressed his position to Secretary Shultz’s 
plan. He will be coming here next week. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. What kind of additional pressure do 
you intend to put on him? 

The President. Well, I don’t think it’s so 
much pressure as it is just an attempt at 
persuasion. But also, I’d like to point out 
that his Cabinet is pretty evenly split on the 
solution. So, it isn’t a case of outside pres- 
sure there. He has a great element in his 
own government that sees merit in the pro- 
posals that we’ve made. 


Israeli Elections 


Q. Would early Israeli elections be consid- 
ered an American success in your view? 

The President. Frankly, I haven’t given 
much thought to that and to their election 
process there as to whether it would or not. 
I know that he has now broached that sub- 
ject. And yet if they were held, maybe it is 
that he would believe that he might have 
more support for his position, because the 
other faction, then, in the election is the 
one that is already differing from the Prime 
Minister and supportive of what we’ve pro- 
posed. 


Free Press in Israel 


Q. Do you share the view that Israel 
should ban all television coverage from the 
troubled areas? 
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The President. Well, I'm a great believer 
in a free press and the right of the people 
to know, and so I would have to be opposed 
to it, thinking that they want to conduct 
operations in which they would rather not 
have public knowledge of them. 


Middle East Peace Settlement 


Q. What would be the ultimate goal if 
Secretary Shultz was to succeed? Would it 
be to have an international conference on 
the Middle East with a seat for your friend, 
Mr. Gorbachev? 

The President. Well, this is a problem, 
because you have a situation there where 
the Soviet Union has not recognized Israel 
as a nation. That’s very difficult to have 
someone participating in a conference of 
that kind who doesn’t even believe in the 
right of statehood of the other country. 
What we’ve also thought is not the kind of 
international conference that would seek to 
impose a settlement. I don’t think that 
really is the province of the other countries, 
but to be helpful and see if we could not 
join in helping arrive at a solution that 
would once and for all end the hostilities. I 
think most of the world tends to forget that 
war between Israel and the Arab States still 
is a fact. It has never been settled. There 
has never been any peace agreement ar- 
rived at, and it would be a great achieve- 
ment if once and for all that state of war 
came to an end. 


Global Economy 


Q. Mr. President, after more than 7 
years here at the White House, in a capsule 
view, how would you qualify the global shift 
of economic power in the world? Would 
you say that this country is a fading empire, 
that Europe is in economic decline, and 
that Japan is the emerging world power 
today? 

The President. Well, 1 would say quite 
the contrary—not as to whether Japan is an 
emerging power. I think that having been 
Governor of a State on the Pacific Basin, in 
the western part of our country, I believe 
that the old adage “Go West young man” 
still holds true, that the Pacific rim is some- 
thing very great economically for the 
future. It is coming into being as a great 
economic force. 
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Q. Is Europe in economic decline, in your 
view? 

The President. No, 1 don’t believe so. But 
I'm speaking of the developing nations 
when I speak about the other. But I would 
think the reverse is true. I believe that with 
our economic summit, that our turning 
away from protectionism to the extent that 
we are, and our efforts to even do more of 
that with the GATT [General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade] treaty and all, that 
we've made great improvement in world 
economy. And we have to face the fact that 
it is a world economy, that none of us any- 
more can believe that we can stand off and 
just achieve prosperity by ourselves. 


Federal Deficit Reduction 


Q. The U.S. budget deficit has reached 
unprecedented proportions. Don’t you feel 
that in a way it means the failure of liberal 
economic policy that you pursued? 

The President. You’re speaking of our 
Federal budget deficit—— 

Q. Indeed. 

The President. ——not in the trade defi- 
citP Yes, for over 50 years this country has 
been running deficits. As a matter of fact, 
it’s almost 60 years now in which there 
have only been 8 individual years in which 
there was not a budget deficit. It was a false 
economic theory that was adopted by one 
of our two political parties and that party 
happened to control the legislature for most 
of these 60 years. And it has been proven 
false. So, what we’ve been doing for these 7 
years is trying to get on a path leading 
toward a balancing of the budget, the elimi- 
nation of deficit spending. It has reached a 
point that you couldn’t do it in one year. 
You couldn’t suddenly pull the string and 
say—— 

Q. Not even in two terms—two Presiden- 
tial terms? 

The President. Well, you see I was still up 
against that legislature with that other phi- 
losophy. But I do believe that that’s one of 
the things that’s happened in these 7 
years—is that instead of the argument as it 
had been for more than half a century, in 
which those who believed in deficit spend- 
ing defended it, and they said, oh, this 
brings prosperity, this is necessary to do 
this. Now that argument, which was a falla- 
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cious argument, is gone, and the only 
debate between us now is how best to 
achieve the balanced budget. There is no 
longer anyone defending deficits. 


French Elections 


Q. You don’t want to take sides in this 
Presidential election in this country, but 
whom would you support in France? 

The President. 1 think I should remain 
neutral there, also, that that would be best 
for all of us. And I wouldn’t want to seem 
to be trying to involve myself in what the 
course of the French people should be. 

Q. You would have no personal prefer- 
ence? Because you know all our candidates, 
or most of them. 

The President. Well, I think my philoso- 
phy there would have to be the same as it is 
here in our own election process: that until 
decisions are made as to who the nominees 
are going to be, I will remain neutral. 

Q. Has President Mitterrand given you 
any tip in Brussels, a few days ago, as to 
what his own personal behavior would be? 

The President. No, no, he hasn’t. 


Note: The interview began at 10:35 a.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. 


Interview With Alastair Burnet of ITN 
Television of the United Kingdom 
March 10, 1988 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, do you trust Mr. Gorba- 
chev? 

The President. Well, let me say, I used a 
Russian proverb. I’m not a linguist, but I 
did learn this and have used it several times 
in his presence. If I’m pronouncing it cor- 
rectly, it is Dovorey no provorey. It means 
trust but verify. And I think that’s the 
policy that has to be followed. I have cited 
Demosthenes, who a thousand years or two 
back in the Athenian marketplace said: 
“What sane man would let another man’s 
words rather than his deeds tell him who is 
at peace and who is at war with him?” 

Q. Then are you not in a great hurry to 
get a strategic arms agreement with him 
that you can sign in Moscow? 


The President. Well, this is one of the 
problems. It’s a pretty complex negotiation 
that is going on. Apparently, both sides 
would like to get this 50-percent reduction 
in weapons, but it’s a little more complex 
than the INF treaty that we did agree to 
because of the verification features and all. 
So, I am acting on a supposition that he also 
wants the treaty. And it’s a case of not set- 
ting a deadline whereby you have to hurry 
and maybe accept something less than is 
possible simply to meet a deadline. So, 
we've set no date, but we’re working just as 
hard as we can to arrive at an agreement. 


Q. Will you go to Moscow if you can’t get 
an agreement in advance? 


The President. Oh, yes, because I think 
there are other things. Our negotiations at 
the summit meetings and our discussions 
have been on a number of things—not only 
the arms control but the regional problems, 
Afghanistan, Nicaragua, things of that kind, 
and also human rights. We believe that that 
is of great importance if the relations be- 
tween our countries is to improve, that 
there must be some solution to these things 
that we think are such violations of human 
rights. And we’ve made progress in all of 
our meetings on all of these subjects. And 
so, I’m looking forward to the summit. It 
will be nice if we have reached a point at 
which, as we did here, we could sign that 
treaty; but if not, I think we would continue 
to discuss it, make progress, and eventually 
come to a signing. 


Q. Why do you suppose Mr. Gorbachev 
would want to make progress with you 
rather than wait, say, for your successor? 


The President. Well, you know, there 
might be some merit in the fact that we 
now know each other. We’ve laid a ground- 
work of relationship. And someone coming 
in new—and he remembers his own experi- 
ence coming in—there would be probably a 
wait while someone else established them- 
selves in the position and you discovered 
what their ideas were and so forth. So, I 
think that probably he would like to get 
some things wound up because of all the 
groundwork that’s been laid. 
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Nuclear Arms in Europe 


Q. Do you agree with Mrs. Thatcher that 
it would be foolish for anyone to expect a 
nuclear-free Europe for many, many years. 

The President. 1 do agree. And I think 
that probably what she is saying is some- 
thing that I’ve also said, but that hasn’t 
been recognized as much. And that is that 
this idea that came into being of a nuclear- 
free Europe at the same time that we're all 
aware that in conventional weapons the 
Soviet Union is far in advance of NATO— 
and it is only the presence of some of the 
nuclear, particularly tactical weapons, that 
have redressed that imbalance. So that 
before you could ever look to a nuclear-free 
Europe or world you would have to have an 
establishment of parity between the forces 
in conventional weapons. 

On the other hand, I believe that as we 
continue with our Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, the seeking of a defensive weapon— 
there never has been an offensive weapon 
yet in the world that has not led to a de- 
fense, even the sword and the shield. And I 
believe that it is possible to come up with a 
defensive system that can render the nucle- 
ar weapons obsolete. Because I have said— 
as a matter of fact, to your Parliament, 
when they graciously allowed me to address 
them—I have said a nuclear war cannot be 
won and must never be fought. There can’t 
be a victor in a nuclear war. Where do we 
live after we have poisoned the Earth? 

Q. Are you reinforcing America’s nuclear 
capacity in Britian? 

The President. | try to refrain from speak- 
ing in such details, as matters that are strat- 
egy, that I don’t think, should be discussed. 
So, I can’t go beyond that. I don’t want to 
talk about systems that—that, I think, is in- 
formation that should be held. 

Q. But many people do think that the 
INF treaty, for example, made it necessary 
for you to reinforce American nuclear capa- 
bility. 

The President. Well, the truth is that 
there are still a great many nuclear weap- 
ons in NATO, in the tactical and battlefield- 
type weapons. We still have our Trident 
submarines and so forth and are going for- 
ward with those programs. And I think the 
enemy’s well aware of that. So, I don’t think 
that first fear that was expressed by some 
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people that INF was in some way lowering 
our defensive strength. 


Let me point out that it was the Soviet 
Union that came along with a nuclear 
weapon that was targeted on all the leading 
targets and cities and so forth of Europe. 
NATO had nothing to match it. NATO ap- 
pealed to us—this was before I was in office 
here—for weapon systems to provide a de- 
fense—or not a defense, a deterrent, I 
should say. And when I came in office, I 
inherited this situation. Well, first we asked 
the Soviet Union to withdraw those weap- 
ons. And they refused. And then we went 
forward with the deployment of our own 
match to their weapons. And if you'll re- 
member, there was great objection on the 
part of many people to that. At the same 
time, however, that we went forward, and 
the Soviets were quite upset and left the 
table. I proposed to the Soviets that we 
would join them in a zero-zero option. And 
again, there was some scorn about that—as 
if I had done something that could not pos- 
sibly happen. And the Soviets left the bar- 
gaining table. But they returned. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Would that be the special advice that 
you would give to your successor—— 


The President. Yes. 
Q. ——after 7 years in the White House? 


The President. Yes. The special advice— 
and was proven very simply with this par- 
ticular thing we’re talking about. And that 
is: Deal from strength. Twice the Soviet 
Union walked away and said they wouldn’t 
discuss things with us. We persisted in im- 
plementing and putting the weapons in, de- 
ploying them, and they came back. And 
now we have a treaty. That zero-zero has 
eliminated an entire weapon system for 
both sides. So, peace through strength is 
very common sense. 


Presidential Election 


Q. And who is your successor going to 
be? 

The President. That, I can’t say. In this 
position, in our country, I’m the titular head 
of the party, and with all of the primaries 
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going on—until a nominee is selected, I 
must remain neutral. 


Note: The interview began at 10:47 a.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. 


Interview With Dieter Kronzucker of 
ZDF Television of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


March 10, 1988 
Berlin Wall 


Q. Mr. President when you have been 
last year in Germany, you said that the wall 
should be torn down. Is this a topic you 
might take up with Mr. Gorbachev again 
when you go to Moscow? 

The President. That could very well enter 
the conversation. I’ve made no secret about 
my feeling about that, and, yes, I’d be very 
happy to speak to him about it. 


East-West Relations 


Q. Do you think German reunification 
could be taking place somewhere along the 
line in the East-West dialog? 

The President. Well, couldn’t that grow 


from such things as I also suggested? In 
addition to tearing down the wall, and with- 
out going so far as to offer an opinion about 
reunification, I said that couldn’t Berlin 
then become a city in which maybe some 
things—for example, Olympics games, 
meetings, international meetings and so 
forth—could take place, and also a change 
in the whole aerial position, aircraft position 
so that Berlin could once again become a 
hub for international air traffic. And then 
maybe, from all of those things, reunifica- 
tion could grow. 

Q. Is the summit in Moscow just a con- 
tinuation process of the East-West dialog, or 
could there come out some concrete re- 
sults? 

The President. Well, we have achieved 
some results with them, because mainly we 
have talked about regionalism, things like 
Afghanistan and Nicaragua and so forth. 
We've talked about human rights and the 
violation there and what an effect that has 
on our trying to improve relations with 
each other. And we have made gains. There 
has been a softening in their position on 
human rights, and they have freed political 
prisoners and so forth. We think they have 


a long way to go to meet our standard of 
human rights. And also, we see now his 
determination to leave Afghanistan. So, no, 
we talk about all those differences that are 
between us as well as the arms matters. 
And obviously we’ve made progress now in 
that with the treaty that has already been 
signed and the one that is being negotiated 
now. 


The Administration’s Agenda 


Q. Mr. President, you have another 9 
months—your Presidency. What is the prob- 
lem number one in U.S.A. you would like to 
tackle during these remaining 9 months? 


The President. Well, there are a number 
of things in which we’ve made progress 
that I would like to see us speed up the 
progress. Economically, for example, we’re 
on the path now toward returning to the 
balanced budget idea. For almost 60 years, 
the opposition party has been, in the main, 
in control and has practiced a policy of 
budget deficits. We at least now—the argu- 
ment about whether you should or should 
not deficit spend has changed to where, for 
these last 7 years, it is only a case of, well, 
how fast do you restore the balance, and 
how do you—what methods do you use to 
restore a balanced budget? So, we’ve made 
a gain there. I would like to see us act faster 
with that—some modernization of our 
budgeting process that I think is very lack- 
ing right now. 

Then, we have one spending area in 
which there is controversy. And that is 
when I took office, on any given day, half of 
our military aircraft couldn’t fly for lack of 
spare parts. Half of our naval vessels 
couldn’t leave port for the same reason or 
for lack of crew. And I said that, even with 
my intent to try and eliminate the deficit, if 
it was a choice between eliminating the 
deficit or rebuilding and refurbishing our 
national security I would have to choose the 
national security. And we did. We made 
great progress. Only in this last year or so, 
that now that—again, the opposition party 
has a majority in both houses of our legisla- 
ture. They have forced reductions in de- 
fense spending on us that I think are very 
detrimental and are going to remove some 
of the advantage that we have gained, and I 
would hope that we could change and con- 
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tinue to restore and reach our defense tar- 
gets. I think that peace comes through 
strength. 

There are some other things of that kind, 
some changes—we as you know, a unique 
thing about our country, we are a federa- 
tion of sovereign States. And a great deal of 
authority has been left in the hands of local 
government and the State governments. 
Clear back when Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
ran for election, his promise was to restore 
the authority and autonomy to those local 
levels of government that had been unjustly 
seized, as he put it, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Well, things didn’t get better over 
the years, but we have embarked on a pro- 
gram of restoring that Federal balance, re- 
storing the sovereignty of the States. And 
we’ve made progress in it, just as we’ve 
made great progress in improving the busi- 
ness management of government. We esti- 
mate that in these few years, we have re- 
duced the amount of paperwork imposed 
on our citizens, on our businesses, and on 
our local levels of government by 600 mil- 
lion man-hours of work a year. And I would 
like to see this continue. There are some 
social reforms I would like to see also. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. And do you still enjoy to be Presi- 
dent—looking forward to? 

The President. Well, maybe people are 
surprised to hear this, but yes, I do enjoy it. 
I was out there as a citizen making speech- 
es and arguing about things and campaign- 
ing for individuals for government posts 
and so forth, and then to—I never expected 
this—but to find myself in a position where 
I can actually deal with the problems is 
very exciting, indeed. 

Q. If you look back at the last 7 years, 
that it’s mainly the accomplishments you 
like to remember, or is there some failure 
you would say, I wouldn’t repeat it again— 
remembering, for example, your visit in Bit- 
burg, ’85, in the war cemetery in Germany? 
Do you regret that? 

The President. Not at all. Not at all. I 
thought that it was very worthwhile, and I 
came home with a message also for our own 
people: that I think the courage of your 
country in maintaining those evidences of 
the horror of the Holocaust and bringing 
your own young people in to see them so 
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that this can never happen again—I think is 
something that you have every reason to be 
proud of. 


The First Lady 


Q. Mr. President, a last question. A Presi- 
dent of the United States, especially in such 
a large country, and considering the compli- 
cated governing system, is very heavily reli- 
ant on his advisers. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Is it that your wife is your main advis- 
er? - 

The President. [Laughter] No, and she’s 
very embarrassed about the press stories 
that for some reason continue to say that. 
No, she has been a good and faithful wife, 
and I share secrets with her and my prob- 
lems and all of that. But, no, I’m surround- 
ed by people that I have appointed to the 
Cabinet positions and all. And I have made 
it very plain from the first that I want to 
hear from them their views on these prob- 
lems. Even if they differ with what my own 
might be, I want to hear that from them. 
And one thing I do not want to hear. I do 
not want to hear the political ramifications 
on any problem, whether it is good politi- 
cally to do something. All I want from them 
is their opinion as to whether is it good or 
bad for the people of this country. And 
then I will make the decision, having heard 
them out. 


Note: The interview began at 10:59 a.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. 


Message to the Congress on Revisions 
to the 1988 Fiscal Year Appropriations 


March 10, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I ask the Congress to consider the rescis- 
sion or repeal of the wasteful, unnecessary, 
or low priority spending projects that were 
included in the full-year fiscal 1988 Con- 
tinuing Resolution (P.L. 100-202). These are 
the projects that, if I were able to exercise 
line item veto authority, I would delete. 
They consist of Congressional directives and 
amendments concerning activities which 
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are unnecessary and for which my adminis- 
tration has not requested funds. It is my 
hope that the funds appropriated for these 
projects will not be spent as directed and 
can instead be spent on worthwhile projects 
or retained by the Treasury to lower the 
deficit. Accordingly, I am informally asking 
that the Congress review these projects, ap- 
propriations, and other provisions line by 
line and either rescind or repeal them as 
soon as possible. I reserve the option of 
transmitting at a later date either formal 
rescission proposals or language that would 
make the funds available for more worth- 
while purposes, for any or all of these items. 

Since I assumed this office, the Congress 
has appropriated billions of dollars for ques- 
tionable purposes, much of it in the context 
of massive spending bills passed in great 
haste that not even Congress had an ade- 
quate chance to evaluate. Because current 
law so severely restricts my ability to im- 
pound or not spend appropriated funds, I 
again appeal to the Congress to provide the 
Chief Executive with permanent line item 
veto authority. In the meantime, I urge 
your prompt attention to this request for 
legislative action in order to avoid these un- 
necessary expenditures of taxpayer dollars. 

The details of these projects are set forth 
in the attached letter from the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 10, 1988. 


Statement on Revisions to the 1988 
Fiscal Year Appropriations 


March 10, 1988 


In my State of the Union Address, I said I 
would send back to Congress examples of 
spending items that are wasteful, unneces- 
sary, and low priority, and that if I had a 
line item veto I would have struck from the 
legislation. That list is being formally trans- 
mitted to the Congress today. I urge the 
Congress to review these items and rescind, 
repeal, or amend them as soon as possible. 


The items I have chosen represent only 
the more excessive examples from the con- 
tinuing resolution itself. I have not included 
fundamental policy differences, such as 
major program terminations, that I have 
with the Congress. Nor have I included the 
many earmarks that appear in the report 
language accompanying the appropriations. 
The report itself is never sent to me and, as 
the Supreme Court has said, has no force of 
law. In fact, I am directing all executive 
agencies to provide a full justification 
before they expend any funds to comply 
with these earmarks. And I am not includ- 
ing even more items tucked away inside 
the other piece of legislation I received in 
December, the reconciliation bill, that actu- 
ally increase the deficit without benefit to 
the taxpayers. 

I believe the American people can see by 
this exercise why I have consistently ap- 
pealed for a line item veto. We need to 
restore some discipline to our budget proc- 
ess. Does the Congress have the discipline 
to vote on these projects and take this next 
step? 

As I have said, I have limited this initial 
list, and as a result—while it will have an 
immediate beneficial effect—it will not, by 
itself, solve our budget problems. I urge the 
Congress to take the necessary action on 
this limited list in order to avoid these un- 
necessary expenditures of taxpayers’ dollars. 
It is another step on the road to a balanced 
budget, a demonstration in discipline. Per- 
haps, having taken this step, we can move 
even further. 


Statement on United States Economic 
Sanctions Against Panama 


March 11, 1988 


The United States has had a long and 
mutually productive relationship with 
Panama. The people of the United States 
consider the people of Panama to be near 
neighbors and friends. The historic Panama 
Canal treaties exemplify the close coopera- 
tion that has traditionally characterized the 
friendship between the two _ countries, 
which created one of the great engineering 
works of the human race. 
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Out of concern for our friendship, we 
have been saddened and increasingly wor- 
ried in recent years as Panama’s political 
crisis deepened. Our policy with respect to 
the situation in Panama is clear: We strong- 
ly favor a rapid restoration of democracy 
and the resumption by the Panamanian De- 
fense Forces of a role consistent with consti- 
tutional democracy. In the present circum- 
stances, I believe that General Noriega 
would best serve his country by complying 
with the instruction of President Delvalle to 
relinquish his post. In so doing, General 
Noriega would contribute very substantially 
to reducing political tensions and set the 
stage for a prompt transition to democracy 
in Panama. 

Until such a time as democratic govern- 
ment is restored in Panama, the United 
States cannot proceed on a business as usual 
basis. Today, therefore, I have taken a 
number of steps against the illegitimate 
Noriega regime that will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the goal of a democratic, stable, 
and prosperous Panama. 

I have directed that actions be taken to 
suspend trade preferences available to 
Panama under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP) and the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative. Further, in keeping with the 
spirit of our war against drugs, I have or- 
dered that Panama be subject to intensified 
scrutiny by our Immigration and Customs 
Services in order to apprehend drug traf- 
fickers and money launderers. Moreover, 
because we recognize President Delvalle as 
the lawful head of government in Panama, 
I have directed that all departments and 
agencies inventory all sources of funds due 
or payable to the Republic of Panama from 
the U.S. Government, for purposes of deter- 
mining those that should be placed in 
escrow for the Delvalle government on 
behalf of the Panamanian people. In that 
light, I have directed that certain payments 
due to Panama from the Panama Canal 
Commission be placed in escrow immedi- 
ately. This step is in complete compliance 
with our obligations under the terms of the 
Panama Canal treaties. I am prepared to 
take additional steps, if necessary, to deny 
the transfer of funds to the Noriega regime 
from other sources in the United States. 

We have welcomed the recent statements 
issued by President Delvalle, the political 
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parties, and the Civilian Crusuade of 
Panama calling for a government of nation- 
al reconciliation. We support their goal of 
restoring democratic government and con- 
stitutional order. Once Panamanians 
achieve this goal, the United States is fully 
prepared to work with the Government of 
Panama to help quickly restore Panama’s 
economic health. The United States has 
been, and remains, committed to fulfilling 
faithfully its obligations under the Panama 
Canal treaties. We are also prepared to 
resume our close working relationships with 
the Panamanian Defense Forces once civil- 
ian government and constitutional democ- 
racy are reestablished. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
the Coalition on Trade 


March 11, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the White House complex. White House 
complex—that’s what they call these build- 
ings. That’s because nothing in Washington 
is ever simple. [Laughter] 

Well, we’re here to talk about America’s 
strength in international trade. And seeing 
each of you—manufacturers large and 
small, people who know about trade not 
just in theory but in practice, people who 
don’t hide from a challenge but compete 
with the best of American ingenuity and 
energy—yes, knowing you and knowing 
America’s working men and women, as 
well, I know why today American exports 
are the highest they’ve been in the entire 
history of the United States of America. 

Now, to see the charges that some of our 
critics throw around, you’d never guess that 
we export so much as a paper clip. You’ve 
heard their charges: the deindustrialization 
of America, the decline of the middle class, 
the loss of American jobs. We keep knock- 
ing them down with facts. We hit them 
with the more than 15 million jobs created 
since our recovery began. We keep pound- 
ing away at the fact that these are better, 
higher paying jobs, as well as that after 
years on a falling roller coaster the real 
income of the average American has risen 
steadily now for 5 years. We throw at them 
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a three-punch combination of surging man- 
ufacturing exports, the longest peacetime 
expansion on history, and the reality that 
more Americans are at work today than 
ever before. And after all this, you’d think 
they’d stay on their back—on the mat and 
wait for the bell, slip back into the locker 
room in shame. But, no, they just keep 
coming up with new charges and new de- 
mands for a return to old and discredited 
policies. 

You know, this Washington sparring 
match—in one form or another, it’s been 
going on since the day I took office. And it 
reminds me of a story back in my Holly- 
wood days, happened to be a fight that took 
place outside a party that was going on at 
some Hollywood personality’s home. And 
the fight was between the late John Huston, 
the director, and Errol Flynn, the actor. 
Now, if any of you remember the shape 
that Errol was in and John Huston and his 
belly, you can guess how the fight went. 
Two punches and John was flat on the 
ground. So, Errol splashed some water on 
him and helped him up, and John started 
hitting him again. Errol decked him again 
and threw water on him again, helped him 
up. And John took a swing again, dropped 
to the floor. Finally, Errol doused him with 
one last bucket of water and, when Huston 
came around, leaned over and whispered 
very kindly, “John, you have no chance. I 
was a professional fighter. Please don’t be a 
fool.” And you know, as Huston told it later, 
he said, “When Errol said that to me, I 
knew I had him.” [Laughter] 

Well, today we’re here to knock down 
again some of those fellows that are taking 
the wild swings. And the wildest is that 
American manufacturing and American 
workers are losing out in international 
trade. As Al Smith used to say: “Let’s look 
at the record.” Over the past 15 months, 
the volume of exports has been growing 
four times as fast as the volume of imports. 
And much of this export surge is in manu- 
facturing exports. Today industry after in- 
dustry is finding itself in an export boom. 
As Business Week magazine reported re- 
cently: “Basic manufacturers, once consid- 
ered a dying breed, are selling products 
many thought wouldn’t even be made in 
the United States any longer—escalators to 


Taiwan, machine tools to West Germany, 
lumber to Japan, shoes to Italy.” 

The dollar has helped, of course, but 
what’s happening here goes beyond the 
dollar. On one hand, since 1980 the United 
States manufacturing economy has in- 
creased its productivity more than three 
times as much as in the previous 7 years. 
The result is that, as one German manufac- 
turing expert put it recently, the United 
States is, in his words, “the best country in 
the world in terms of manufacturing costs.” 
The other reason for our manufacturing 
export boom is, in a single word, entrepre- 
neurship—smaller businesses that are grow- 
ing rapidly and seeking new markets. Since 
our recovery began, businesses with 100 or 
fewer people and businesses that are 5 
years old or less have created most of the 
new jobs in America. They are also respon- 
sible for many of our exports, like one small 
furniture manufacturer from St. Louis who 
visited Europe late last year. It was kind of 
a busman’s holiday. He started looking at 
European furniture. And he said, “I discov- 
ered that my products were a lot better and 
cheaper.” Now he’s selling tables and chairs 
to Scandanavia. 

All of this adds up to one thing. As eco- 
nomics writer Warren Brookes reported re- 
cently: “One of the best kept secrets in eco- 
nomic circles these days is that the Reagan 
administration could end with a bang, not a 
whimper, as the Nation makes an apparent- 
ly successful shift to an export-led econo- 
my.” Well, I’m very grateful to Mr. Brookes 
for saying that. Those were his words, not 
mine. You’d think this would all be cause 
for rejoicing here in Washington—not 
among our critics. They’ve been predicting 
economic disaster for 5 years. They’ve 
waited. They’ve been patient. Now they’re 
tired of waiting. Some of the provisions 
they’ve put in the trade bill now before the 
House-Senate conference would hurt Amer- 
ican jobs, American competitiveness, and 
the entire American economy. 

For example, when David Birch, MIT’s 
expert on job creation, asked why the 
United States has so much more entrepre- 
neurship and, therefore, so much more job 
creation than Europe, he found some 
straightforward answers. Among these 
were, as he’s written: “Regulations are 
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much more onerous in Europe than in the 
United States, eliminating much of the flexi- 
bility that is the bread and meat for entre- 
preneurs.” And to point out the principal 
villain, he added: “Europeans face a host of 
rules governing their right to close down 
facilities, fire workers, and relocate oper- 
ations . . .” So, what does our trade bill in- 
clude? Well, America’s first national rules 
restricting a company’s right to close down 
facilities and relocate operations. 

Another example, this week Honda began 
exporting its first cars from America ‘to 
Japan. Foreign investment has helped 
create new American jobs and American 
exports. It has contributed to the rising pro- 
ductivity of American manufacturing that I 
mentioned earlier. So, what does the trade 
bill include? New disclosure requirements 
that would dampen and discourage foreign 
investment from coming into this country. 

One final example, potentially the most 
serious: Today over 10 million American 
jobs depend on imports, exports, or both. 
We're continuing a pattern that began in 
our first days as a nation. In periods when 
our total international trade has expanded, 
the number of jobs has risen. When trade 
has fallen, so have jobs. Since the end of 
World War II, the expansion of internation- 
al trade has been in the framework of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the GATT. Not 5 people in 100 can tell you 
what GATT is, but without it the world 
would long ago have fallen back into the 
cycle of protection and retaliation, every 
country for itself—a cycle that helped to 
bring on the worldwide Great Depression 
of the 1930's. 

Mandatory retaliation provisions could re- 
quire me and future Presidents to take ac- 
tions in direct violation of the GATT. If 
enacted, they could weaken the interna- 
tional trading system and could require the 
President to start trade wars. It’s a bad pro- 
posal under any circumstance, but it’s par- 
ticularly bad now that American exports are 
soaring and American manufacturers are 
exporting as never before and so are vul- 
nerable to retaliation as never before. Yes, 
too many backers of the trade bill talk 
about making America more competitive 
but support provisions that would bench 
some of the best competitors on our team. 
They talk about saving jobs, but they want 
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provisions that have the potential to destroy 
thousands if not millions of American jobs. 
They talk about learning from the Japanese, 
but why did they have to take their lesson 
from Kamikaze pilots? [Laughter] 

I’ve mentioned three problems we have 
with the trade bill. There are many, many 
more—more than there’s time to touch on 
here. But we’ve listed them in detail for the 
conference members and said how strongly 
we feel. My veto pen remains ready and 
available if the final work product of the 
conference remains antitrade, anticon- 
sumer, antijobs, and antigrowth. But my 
hope, which I believe you share, is that I 
won't have to use that pen. The administra- 
tion is working diligently with the Congress 
to avoid that, to get a trade bill that will 
complement our efforts to promote trade, 
exports, jobs, and productivity, not stymie 
them. 

Now, you all know that the House-Senate 
conference on the trade bill is working 
away and plans to finish its job by Easter. 
While there’s much left to do in this proc- 
ess, it got off to a good, constructive start 
earlier this month by throwing overboard 
many objectionable provisions. We just 
hope that the rest of the other 16 subcon- 
ferences will follow the example of flagship 
subconference number one and that the 
flagship subconference will continue on this 
constructive course. As they continue their 
work, I would note that on Tuesday those 
who had predicted that protectionism 
would be embraced in the South were 
proven wrong. The American people know 
that putting up walls around our country is 
a prescription for ruin, not renewal. 

What the world and the United States 
need now is more trade and more open 
trade. And that’s why we’ve pushed for a 
new GATT round that includes the most 
ambitious multilateral trade negotiation 
agenda in history. That’s why we’ve negoti- 
ated an historic trade agreement with 
Canada that will expand jobs, growth, and 
opportunity on both sides of the border. 

As Congress considers the Omnibus 
Trade Bill, it can either help or hinder a 
free and open trading system. Let me sug- 
gest that provisions on the trade bill stick to 
five rules. One, that they’re GATT legal. 
Two, that they not provoke retaliation 





against our bombing export business—wait 
a minute—our booming export business— 
[laughter|—or U.S. firms abroad. Three, 
that they not restrict the flexibility of U.S. 
business to adjust to foreign competition. 
And four, that they not tie the hands of U.S. 
negotiators who are working to open mar- 
kets abroad. And five, sort of summing it all 
up, a kind of golden rule, don’t pass any 
trade law that we wouldn’t want another 
nation to pass in just the same form, regu- 
lating Americans who do business there. 
The golden rule—it’s not a bad way to do 
business, in the home or in the market- 
place, around the world. 

I hope we can count on the support of 
each of you in the next few weeks. Now is 
not the time to turn out the lights on Amer- 
ica’s export boom. 

Now, before I stop, I thought I'd tell you 
one final story. In hearing all the incredible 
doomsday talk from the critics about our 
economy and their equally incredible talk 
about how they’re going to fix things, I 
couldn’t help remembering an old Holly- 
wood story about Sam Goldwyn and his stu- 
dio’s advertising office. The advertising di- 
rector took a poster to Sam promoting “We 
Live Again,” which starred Anna Sten. The 
poster read, “The directorial genuis of Ma- 
moulian, the beauty of Sten, and the pro- 
ducing genius of Goldwyn combined to 
make the world’s greatest entertainment.” 
Goldwyn looked it over solemnly and said, 
“That’s the kind of ad I like.” He said, 
“Facts, no exaggeration.” [Laughter] And 
now I can use that word I used before. By 
the way, the movie bombed. [Laughter] 

Well, that’s all I have to say except to 
thank you all for being here and for what 
you're doing, and God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:18 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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March 7 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, to 
discuss his recent trip to the Middle 
East. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney of Canada to make an official visit 
to the United States. Prime Minister Mul- 
roney has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with the President at the White 
House on April 27. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception for media executives in the Resi- 
dence at the White House. 


March 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Chinese Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian; 

—Senator Paul Laxalt of Arizona, for 
lunch. 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the NATO 
summit in Brussels, Belgium; 

—officers of the U.S. League of Savings 
Institutions; 

—the leadership of the National Jewish 
Coalition. 

The President transmitted a report to the 
Speaker of the House and the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
concerning the late transmittals of certain 
international agreements. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Architectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board for 
terms expiring December 3, 1990: 


Stephen B. Bull, of the District of Columbia. He 
would succeed Steven A. Diaz. Since 1978 Mr. 
Bull has been director of Washington relations 
for Philip Morris, Inc., in Washington, DC. 
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Eugene C. Johnson, of Maryland. He would suc- 
ceed Norman Hughes. Since 1985 Mr. Johnson 
has been executive vice president and chief 
operating officer for TCOM Systems, Inc., in 
Washington, DC. 


March 9 


The President met at the White House 
with Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 


March 10 


The President met at the White House 
with Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board for terms of 2 
years: 

Zbigniew Brzezinski of Virginia. This is a new 
position. Since 1981 Mr. Brzezinski has been a 
counselor for the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, in Washington, DC. Prior 
to this he was the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs at the White House, 
1977-1981. 

Gordon C. Luce of California. He would succeed 
Clare Boothe Luce. Since 1979 Mr. Luce has 
been chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of Great American First Savings 
Bank in San Diego, CA. He was president of 


the Great American First Savings Bank, 1969- 
1979. 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Museum 
Service Board: 


For « term expiring December 6, 1991: 


Arthur C. Beale, of Massachusetts. He would suc- 
ceed Ann Duncan Haffner. Mr. Beale has been 
director of research for the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, MA 1986-present. 


For a term expiring December 6, 1992: 


Willard L. Boyd, of Illinois. He would succeed 
Peter H. Raven. Upon confirmation, he will be 
designated Chairperson. Since 1981 Mr. Boyd 
has been president of the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago, IL. 
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In the evening, the President hosted a 
dinner for members of the Ronald Reagan 
Presidential Foundation in the Residence at 
the White House. 


March 11 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


The White House announced that the 
President approved Federal aid to assist the 
North Slope Borough in Alaska to recover 
from damages to an elementary school com- 
plex that was struck by fire on February 10. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 


White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Released March 8 


Announcement: 

Nomination of James R. McGregor to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania 
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Released March 9 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the dedication ceremony for 
the Knute Rockne Commemorative Stamp 
at the University of Notre Dame, IN 


Released March 10 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s request for 
revisions in the fiscal year 1988 appropria- 
tions—by James C. Miller III, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s request for revisions to the 
fiscal year 1988 appropriations 


Released March 11 


Statement: 

U.S. economic sanctions against Panama— 
by Leslye A. Arsht, Special Assistant to the 
President and Deputy Press Secretary 
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Transcript: 

Press briefing on U.S. economic sanctions 
against Panama—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 
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Approved March 8 


SJ. Res. 251 / Public Law 100-256 
Designating March 4, 1988, as “Department 
of Commerce Day” 


SJ. Res. 262 / Public Law 100-257 
To designate the month of March 1988, as 
“Women’s History Month” 
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